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CHAPTER I. 


‘WHY DID YOU NOT TELL 
* QCIHE has no more heart than 

a stone! says General 
Hawke. 

‘She has so much heart she | 
doesn’t know what to do with it,’ 
replies Mr. Mildmay. 

‘What! when she despises our 
counsels, laughs at our threats, 
and disobeys our orders ?’ 

‘ How much of her heart do you 
suppose is concerned in these 
things? She is very thoughtless, 
but she is generous. Take her in 
one of her softened moods and 
appeal to her feelings, and you 
will find her as tractable as an 
infant.’ 

‘Pooh! but you were always 
on her side,’ grumbles General 
Hawke. 

‘And you were always against 
her!’ retorts Mr. Mildmay, with a 
dash of clerical warmth. 

The person of whom they are 
speaking is an heiress, and their 
mutual ward, Miss West-Norman, 
and the place in which they are 
speaking of her is the library at 
Norman House in Hertfordshire. 

It is a soft, mild afternoon in 
April, and the windows are open 
to the ground. Beyond them 
stretches a wide expanse of garden 
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and park and pasture land, which 
yet forms but a small part of the 
property that has been intrusted 
to their charge. General Hawke 
steps out upon the window-sill, 
and points angrily to the close- 
shaven lawn that lies beneath the 
terrace. 

‘Look at that, sir—look at 
that! would such a state of things 
have been permitted in the days 
when my old friend West was 
master here ?—never, and you 
know it!’ 

Mr. Mildmay, who has followed 
him to the window, sees that the 
carefully-tended grass is ploughed 
up in fifty different directions, as 
though cattle had been trampling 
it all night. 

‘Dear, dear! this is a great 
pity!’ he says, in his quiet way; 
‘the gardeners must be answerable 
for this. Is it possible they can 
have let the cows in through the 
west gate ?” 

‘ Cows!’ repeats the General, in 
a voice of supreme contempt; ‘ no 
cows are at fault here, sir. It’s 
your ward, Mr. Mildmay—your 
ward !’ 

Here let it be observed that 
whenever Miss West-Norman is 
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convicted of an offence in the eyes 
of her guardians, she immediately 
becomes, in those of General 
Hawke, the ward of Mr. Mildmay. 
When her beauty is admired, her 
wit repeated, her courage extolled, 
the General is ready to stand 
sponsor for all her good points; 
but directly she fails (and Miss 
West-Norman, alas! fails very 
often), he hands over the responsi- 
bility to his companion in distress, 
who accepts it meekly, and stands 
up for his troublesome charge 
staunchly, though in rather a 
feeble and deprecating way. 

‘My ward! he echoes, as 
General Hawke throws the last 
imputation at his head. 

‘Yes, sir, your ward! When I 
arrived here this morning to con- 
sult you on the best steps to take 
with respect to Miss West-Nor- 
man’s coming of age next month, 
the first visit I paid was to the 
stables. Whatdid I see there ?— 
seven fine horses, and three lamed. 
Who lamed them? Miss West- 
Norman. How? By jumping 
two of them over the sunk fence 
into the park, and throwing down 
the third in driving tandem. I 
come round to the lawn—lI find it 
cut up as though a charge of 
cavalry had gone over it. Who 
did this? Miss West-Norman. 
How? In teaching her horses to 
jump. It’s outrageous, sir—a 
good piece of grass cut up and 
three horses lamed for a girl’s 
tantrums. It’s not to be stood!’ 

‘But after all it is her own 
lawn, and they are her own 
horses,’ remonstrates the other. 

‘Her own lawn! No such 
thing, sir. Her own horses! Not 
a bit of it. Nothing here is her 
own until she comes of age, and 
not then unless she complies with 
the conditions of her father’s will. 
You should know that as well as 
I do.’ 

‘ True, General, but until that 


event occurs, the very handsome 
maintenance provided for her al- 
most justifies P 





‘Her robbing the property un- 


til it will not be worth the accep- 
tance of another—I don’t agree 
with you, sir. I strolled through 
the conservatories this morning— 
hardly a flower to be seen—all 
stripped off for some confounded 
nonsense up at the church 4 

‘I must beg you to remember, 
General , 

‘Oh! no offence to the cloth, 
my dear Miidmay—you’ve known 
me too long to think that—but 
this girl is altogether too im- 
petuous, too unreasonable ; where 
another woman would pull one 
blossom she tears off twenty.’ 

‘It is her nature, which is as. 
open as her mind. Everil is. 
large-hearted, large-handed, large- 








souled. She has no fear of public: 


opinion, therefore she is too free 
of speech—of action. She has no 
idea of doing a thing by halves, 
therefore she is extravagant, reck- 
less, and defiant. But she has a 
noble nature, which will show 
itself some day when people least 
expect it, and save her under 
circumstances that would crush 
ordinary women to the ground.’ 

‘Humph! can’t say I follow 
you. But Barrett tells me that 
the poultry-yard and the forcing- 
houses have been nearly emptied 
this winter for the poor.’ 

‘It has been such a hard season, 
and we have had so much sick- 
ness,’ murmurs the rector. ‘ But 
I did remonstrate with her about 
that as far as lay in my power.’ 

‘As far as lay in your power! 
Everything should lie in your 
power, sir, living on the spot as 
you do, if you only knew how to 
use it. And yet you talk about 
finding her as tractable as an 
infant,’ sneers the General. ‘ But 
there is another point I wish to 
discuss with you. Who is this 
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Captain Staunton of whom I hear 
as a visitor to the house ?” 

‘T can tell you nothing of him 
beyond his name. Everil met 
him at the assize ball, and subse- 
quently he was introduced here 
by his sister, Lady Russell. He 
is an agreeable young fellow, and 
our ward appears to take pleasure 
in his society. But I have already 
cautioned Miss Strong upon the 
subject.’ 

‘You have already cautioned 
Miss Strong! There is need then 
of caution. Is Staunton here 
often ? 

‘From what I can gather, he is 
—but not more so, perhaps, than 
other people—there is always 
company coming or going at 
Norman House.’ 

‘There should be no company 
here at all, sir. What can a girl 
like that want with company? 
Hasn’t she got MissStrong? This 
is the way the bills are run up, 
until one would think one was 
catering for an hotel rather than 
a private house. It is your duty 
to forbid all such folly, Mildmay.’ 

‘Oh! if you are going to lay 
such a task upon me, I resign my 
office,’ replies Mr. Mildmay. ‘ Miss 
West-Norman is no longer a child; 
she will be twenty-one next month; 
and she has—well! a will of her 
own. We are on the best of terms 
at present, and I prefer not to 
meddle with her household ar- 
rangements.’ 

‘Let it be, then. A month, 
more or less, of extravagance can- 
not make much difference in the 
end. And her cousin, the Earl, 
will be setting things to rights 
before long.’ 

* Have you seen him lately ?” 

‘I was at Castle Valence last 
week. My visit to him was the 
occasion of my requesting you to 
meet me here to-day.’ 

‘ How is his health ? 

‘Humph! he looks much the 
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same as usual, very pale, very 
thin, and very abstracted. I 
never saw such a strange look as 
there is in that man’s eyes. And 
though he perfectly understands 
the conditions of his uncle’s will, 
I could hardly arrest his attention 
sufficiently to make him agree to 
them.’ 

‘ He does agree to them, then ?” 

‘Certainly—if the lady will 
follow suit; and of that there is 
no doubt. She has known for the 
last five or six years that it was 
her father’s wish she should marry 
her cousin.’ 

‘But she has never heard that 
in the event of non-compliance she 
loses her fortune.’ 

‘ There was no need she should. 
That will only form one more 
incentive to her doing what is 
best for her. The girl would be 
mad to throw away such a chance.’ 

‘ General, I don’t feel quite easy 
about this matter. Everil is so 
high-spirited, so determined, so— 
what you would call—mad, that 
if she thought with the retention 
of her fortune she lost even the 
least bit of her own honour, she 
would cast it all to the winds, and 
consider there was something 
grand in going through the world 
a pauper.’ 

‘ But how could that be?’ 

‘If she had given encourage- 
ment to another, for instance, 
fostered hopes—expectations p 

‘ Has there been any confounded 
love-making going on between her 
and this fellow Staunton? cries 
the General, abruptly. 

‘Not that I know of, General. 
I should have been the first to let 
you hear of it if there had. But 
who is to account for all the 
vagaries of a young girl’s heart ? 
And I am so much employed in 
my parish—I wish you’d speak to 
Miss Strong about it.’ 

The General nearly pulls the 
library bell down. 
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‘Tell Miss Strong that I desire 
to see her for a moment.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ and in a few minutes 
she appears. She is not at all 
like the stereotyped dragon in 
appearance, but a smiling, com- 
fortable, and yet vigilant-looking 
woman, whose whole bearing seems 
to say that if the world has gone 
well with her, it is because she 
has grasped her nettle and defied 
the poisonous thing to sting. 

‘General Hawke and I have 
been talking of our ward, Miss 
Strong. We are anxious, if pos- 
sible, to ascertain her feelings with 
respect to her betrothal to the 
Earl of Valence. She attains her 
majority, as you know, next month, 
when the question of her marriage 
to him must be settled. You are 
in her confidence. You can assure 
us, no doubt, that there is no ex- 
isting obstacle to the fulfilment of 
her father’s wishes.’ 

‘None that Miss West-Norman 
has done me the honour to con- 
fide to me, sir,’ replies Miss Strong, 
as she ensconces herself in an arm- 
chair between the two guardians. 

‘But that won’t do, madam,’ 
commences the General, roughly ; 
‘we must have more than that. 
Does anybody ever come to the 
house, or has Miss West-Norman 
met any one out of doors that is 
at all likely to have taken her 
fancy, and make her obstinate 
about this business ?” 

‘O! now, General! you really 
set me too hard a task. You will 
require a list of all the gentlemen 
your ward has spoken to whilst 
under my charge, next. Mr. Mild- 
may knows the namesof the visitors 
to Norman House as well as I do.’ 

‘She talks a great deal of this 
Captain Staunton,’ remarks the 
rector, thoughtfully. 

Miss Strong purses up her mouth 
and smooths down the folds of her 
silk dress. 

‘I do not consider myself in the 
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least responsible for Captain Staun- 
ton’s visits here. His sister, Lady 
Russell, is the intimate friend of 
Mrs. West, and she brought her 
brother here with Mrs. West’s ap- 
probation—whilst Mrs. West was 
staying in the house—ostensibly 
for Mrs. West’s gratification, and 
he has continued to come here on 
the same terms.’ 

It is evident that Maurice 
Staunton is no favourite with Miss 
Strong. 

‘Is Mrs. West staying here now ?” 
demands General Hawke. 

‘Yes, General; and as she is 
Lord Valence’s sister-in-law, and 
perfectly aware of the engagement 
existing between his cousin and 
himself, I considered that, whilst 
her chaperonage was extended to 
Miss West-Norman, mine was un- 
called for. Not that I should at 
any time, I hope, relax in my vigi- 
lance over the interests of your 
ward, but it was not my part to 
gainsay any of Mrs. West’s wishes, 
nor to object to the visitors who 
might call upon her.’ 

‘Of course not. I perfectly 
understand your position, Miss 
Strong; and Miss West-Norman 
is naturally safe under the care of 
her cousin. You think, then, that 
she will find no difficulty in rati- 
fying her engagement with the 
Earl? 

‘I have never heard her say 
otherwise, sir.’ 

‘She speaks of him in a cordial, 
friendly manner—as a young girl 
might speak of her future hus- 
band?’ 

‘I have never heard her mention 
him at all, sir.’ 

‘Humph! that’s strange. I 
don’t seem to see my way through 
this. Do you know the conditions 
of the will, madam ?’ 

‘I know nothing but what you 
and Mr. Mildmay have been pleased 
to tell me, General.’ 

‘This young lady’s father has 

















left the bulk of his fortune to her 
on condition that she marries 
Lord Valence; and if she refuses 
to do so, she’ll be little better than 
a pauper. And now perhaps you'll 
understand why we are so anxious 
to ascertain that she won’t turn 
rusty at the last moment: for 
she’s a difficult creature to deal 
with, madam. The sight of that 
lawn is perfectly disgraceful.’ 

* And she’ll lose her fortune and 
all her property if she breaks her 
engagement ? cries Miss Strong, 
clasping her hands. ‘ O! Mr. Mild- 
may! why didn’t you tell her of 
this before ? 

‘Should we have done 
Surely there is no danger ?’ 

‘ Confound it, madam! she’s not 
engaged herself to some one else?” 

‘Oh, no! no! but she is so im- 
pulsive, so self-willed—and then 
there’s no knowing. ‘The risk 
should have been put before her 
from the first.’ 

‘Miss Strong! if you’re keeping 
anything from us F 

‘But I’m not keeping back any- 
thing, Mr. Mildmay; only you 
know her as well as I do. The 
Earl has never shown her any of 
the attentions of a lover; and the 
very fact of a condition being 
attached to her engagement would 
be the very thing to make her 
break it. Just to show her strength, 
you know. We never could oppose 
her, even from a baby ; opposition 
always made her frantic.’ 

‘I am afraid we have let her 


so ? 





have her own way a little too 
much,’ says Mr. Mildmay, mu- 
singly. 


‘Let her have her own way !— 
you’ve ruined her completely!’ 
storms the General. ‘ And to think 
she should be the daughter of 
my old friend West—as fine a 
soldier as ever stepped ; brave as 
a lion; submissive, under orders, 
as a lamb! He knew what dis- 


cipline was, and he followed it. I 
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wonder what he would have said 
to hear you talking of his daughter 


in the way you do! He would 
never have permitted such a state 
of things.’ 

‘ But how could he have helped 
it, General, with her spirit ?’ 

‘He would have thrashed her, 
madam! He would have tied her 
up and given her six dozen, till 
her spirit came‘out of her! But 
what’s the use of argument? We 
must get on to business. We thank 
you for your courtesy, Miss Strong. 
We will detain you no longer.’ 

‘I care for nobody, no; not I 

And nobody cares for me,’ 


rings out a clear, fresh young 
voice upon the terrace. 

‘ Barrett, what are you chopping 
up that grass for ? 

‘I’m going to lay down fresh 
turf, miss: the ’orses’ ’oofs ’ave 
‘acked about the lawn so.’ 

‘You must do nothing of the 
sort. I shall have them out again 
directly they’re fit for it. Do you 
suppose I’m going to let a couple 
of horses master me ?” 

‘But the General gave orders, 
miss 

‘A fig for the General! I’m 
mistress here. By-the-way, Barrett, 
why was not that sea-kale sent 
down to the Jenkinses yesterday ?” 

‘Well, miss, I know as ‘twas 
ordered to be sent; but when I 
came to look at it, what with 
cutting here and cutting there, 
and the cartload as went over to 
the hospital last week, there 
wasn’t above a few heads left for 
our own table; so I thought ; 

‘What is that to me? im- 
periously. ‘ When I give an order, 
Barrett, I'll thank you to obey it. 
And if there are not sufficient 
vegetables, buy them!’ 

‘What! go to market, miss, 
with all these gardens, and pits 
and forcing-houses? It seems a 
regular sin.’ 
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‘Well, then, make them yield 
more. I must have enough for my 
friends as well as myself; and if 
they are not to be grown, they 
must be bought.’ 

The three within the library 
have drawn nearer to the open 
window to listen to this conversa- 
tion, which elicits more disap- 
proval from General Hawke. 

‘Hear the way she talks! As 
though gold were to be coined for 
the asking! And then tell me that 
girl will, under any circumstances, 
prefer poverty to riches !’ 

‘But you will tell her what 
you have just told me,’ says Miss 
Strong, imploringly. ‘ It is a con- 
tingency that I am sure she has 
never dreamed of, and it might 
make a difference in her conduct 
—her feelings.’ 

‘Mr. Mildmay and I will con- 
sult together on the subject, and 
decide what is best to be done, 
madam.’ 

And the lady takes the hint, 
and leaves them to themselves. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘I WILL NOT MARRY LORD 
VALENCE.’ 


As the door closes behind her, the 
two guardians turn to confront 
each other. 

‘ Well, Mildmay 

* Well, General !’ 

‘ Shall we tell the girl, or shall 
we not ? 

‘I see no reason against it: it 
is not forbidden by the conditions 
of her father’s will.’ 

‘The will itself is silent on the 
subject ; but in a private letter of 
instructions written for myself, 
West expresses a wish that his 
daughter shall be informed of his 
intentions on her twenty-first 
birthday. Now, as Miss West- 
Norman will come of age next 
month 





‘But if there is danger in 
delay F 

‘Pooh! what harm can happen 
to her in a month” 

‘Ah, General! it’s very evi- 
dent you’ve not made a study of 
young women’s hearts.’ 

‘I thank the Lord, sir, that I’ve 
had no time for such rubbish. 
I’ve been better employed in look- 
ing after my soldiers’ drill. But 
if you think it possible a month 
can make any difference to this 
girl’s feelings, have her in, and I’ll 
speak to her at once. I’m not 
afraid of her, sir !—I’m not afraid 
of her!’ 

And the General buttons up his 
coat, and slaps his chest, and 
takes a walk across the room, and 
looks the very personification of 
bravery. 

‘ Everil!’ pipes Mr. Mildmay 
from the open window. 

‘ Are you here, Guardy? I was 
going to run across to the rectory 
to speak to you. I’ve just dis- 
missed that new stableboy you 
thought so much of,.Jacob Hollis.’ 

‘Why, what has he done, my 
dear ?” 

‘ Struck the old watchdog across 
the head in passing, out of sheer 
malice, when he was chained up, 
too, and couldn’t retaliate. The 
cowardly brute! I sent him off 
then and there. The coachman’s 
in a rage about it; says we're 
short of hands; but I don’t care. 
Holloa, General!’ peeping into 
the room; ‘ where did you spring 
from ?” 

‘I slept in Hertford last night, 
Miss West-Norman, and as I had 
business on which to consult your 
guardian Mr. Mildmay, I sent 
over a note this morning to beg 
him to meet me here. I hope I 
see you well ?’ 

‘I believe so!’ she answers, 
laughingly, as she enters the room 
and stands before him. 

She may well believe so, for she 
































is the very personification of 
health. She is a tall girl, with 
dark blue eyes and bronze-coloured 
‘hair, taken back plainly and twisted 
up in a great knot on the top of 
her head. She has just come in 
from riding, and the hat and habit 
suit her arch face and pliant figure 
admirably. There ismore piquancy 
than perfection in her features— 
more energy than softness in her 
expression. We see before us a 
woman very impulsive and very 
strong willed—therefore apt to 
‘act hastily and keep to her resolu- 
tion even after she repents of it— 
but warm-hearted to a degree, 
though General Hawke will not 
allow it. 

‘You don’t look ill,’ he says, 
gruffly, as he shakes her by the 
hand. ‘ And what is all this fuss 
about the stableboy ?’ ; 

‘Just what I said, General! 
I'll keep no one in my service who 
‘treats a defenceless animal with 
unkindness.’ 

‘ Hoity toity! And what do 
you call laming three of your best 
horses, then ?” 

‘Oh, that was sheer accident! 
You don’t suppose I’d do it on 
purpose, do you? The grey was 
obstinate, very obstinate indeed! 
He can take a jump double the 
height of that fence, but nothing 
‘would induce him even to look at 
it. He strained himself in swerving. 
As for the mare, she just rose 
short of it, and tumbled over into 
the park. It was a wonder she 
didn’t break my neck.’ 

‘ And the chestnut, Miss West- 
Norman—the chestnut ? 

‘Ha! ha! ha! That was fun! 
I wish you had been with us. 
Alice Mildmay and I had a 
fancy to drive him and the roan 
tandem yy 

‘ Your daughter, I believe, Mild- 
may!’ interposes General Hawke 
with a frown. 

‘Yes, yes; Miss West-Norman 
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is very kind in having Alice a 
great deal here——’ 

‘Nonsense, Guardy! she’s my 
dearest friend; besides, don’t in- 
terrupt! Well, to tell you the 
truth, General, but—now mind, 
this is an awful secret—I had a 
bet on with Captain Staunton 
about it. He said that he didn’t 
believe any one could drive tandem 
the first time without coming to 
grief, and I bet him twelve dozen 
pair of gloves that I’d drive them 
down to Coombe Wood and round 
by Rockingham Corner, you know, 
and bring them home in safety.’ 

‘ Twelve dozen pair of gloves!’ 
echoes the General, ‘ and where is 
the money to come from ?’ 

‘Bother the money, General 
Listen to the end of my story. 
I took them through the village 
and the wood and round the 
corner in the most beautiful style 
—you should have seen them. 
There was I, perched up on the 
driver’s seat with Alice beside me, 
and : 

‘Pooh! pooh! pooh! my dear! 
Who won—who won ? 

‘How rude you are! J did, of 
course. I never lamed him till 
we were inside the stableyard 
again, and I shouldn’t have done 
it then if I hadn’t touched him 
up at the last moment and made 
him stumble on the wet stones. 
Oh, it was glorious! I’m sorry I 
lamed him, poor brute. I’ll have 
him out again the very moment 
that he’s well.’ 

‘And pray has this Captain 
Staunton—whose name is not at 
all familiar to me—paid his bet, 
Miss West-Norman ?’ 

At this she colours slightly. 

‘No! and I don’t wish him to 
do so. I wouldn’t allow it. I 
won, that’s enough for me.’ 

‘And more than enough, ap- 
parently, for the chestnut. Do 
you ever consider that these freaks 
cost money ? 
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‘Never! I hate the name of 
money. Besides I’ve more than 
I know what to do with.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that. 
Young ladies are usually ignorant 
upon the subject. Your guardian 
and I wished to have a little con- 
versation with you now upon this 
matter.’ 

‘You can spare us a few 
minutes’ attention, my dear Everil, 
can you not? says Mr. Mildmay, 
nervously. 

‘ What! now, Guardy—on such 
a beautiful afternoon? Oh, this 
is tyrannous of you. Can’t we 
put it off till after dinner? You 
will stay and dine with us, General 
Hawke ?” 

‘I’m afraid I cannot. I must 
be in town to-night. I have not 
seen my house, Miss West-Norman, 
for more than a week. Last 
Thursday I was at Castle Valence.’ 

‘Were you? Cousin Agatha is 
staying here now, you know. And 
how is my poor cousin Valence— 
still wrapped up in his musty old 
books? I pity that man! He 
doesn’t know what life is.’ 

At this remark the guardians 
exchange looks. 

‘It will be your part, my dear,’ 
remarks the rector, timidly, ‘ to 
wean him from his studies and 
show him how agreeable a thing 
life may be.’ 

* Mine, Guardy? Oh, dear! I 
hope not.’ 

‘But you cannot profess to be 
ignorant that it was your father’s 
desire that as soon as you came 
of age an alliance should be con- 
summated between you and the 
Earl of Valence,’ says General 
Hawke, pompously. 

‘I know that my father wished 
it, General, and that he hoped I 
should wish it too. But I don’t. 
On the contrary, I should very 
much dislike it; which means I 
wouldn’t do it to save my life.’ 

‘But, my dear! my dear!’ says 


Mr. Mildmay, in a tone of alarm ; 
* you have never given the subject 
a moment’s consideration.’ 

‘ Howdo you knowthat, Guardy ? 
Now, as it happens, I have given. 
it a great many moments. And 
the more I think of it the less I 
feel that it will be! I can’t marry 
my cousin, and J won’t.’ 

‘ And pray what are your objec- 
tions to the proposal?’ demands. 
the General; ‘this is a more 
important matter than perhaps 
you think for, Miss West-Norman, 
and I advise you to be guarded in 
your answers.’ 

‘ What could be more important 
to me than my own happiness? 
Four years ago Mr. Mildmay told. 
me there was a question of my 
marrying my cousin, after which 
I began naturally to look upon 
him in the light of a possible 
husband. And the more I look 
the less I like it. He shuts himself 
up all the year round in that 
dreary old castle of his in Ireland, 
caring for nothing, as Cousin 
Agatha says, but his books, and 
his science, and his drugs—and— 
his own beautiful self, I daresay 
she would have added if she had 
dared—and when we have met, 
which has been perhaps a dozen 
times, he has never paid me the 
slightest attention in the world. 
That’s not my idea of a husband.’ 

‘ Gentlemen are not in the habit 
of paying attention to ladies unless 
they see it will be agreeable to 
them. Perhaps you have never 
given the Earl any encourage- 
ment ?’ 

‘Avy encouragement! You 
mean, perhaps, I have never made 
love to him. No; certainly not, 
General, and never intend to do. 
so either. He may keep to his. 
books and his bottles for me. I 
shall never be any nearer to him 
than I am.’ And Miss West- 
Norman, with a heightened colour,. 
taps her boot with her riding-whip, 
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and looks altogether much dis- 
turbed. 

‘Under these circumstances, 
Mildmay,’ says General Hawke, 
unconcernedly, ‘it would be as 
well, perhaps, to place the con- 
sequences of her decision before 
Miss West-Norman in the plainest 
light.’ 

‘Much better! it is the only 
thing left to do,’ replies the other. 
‘No, my dear; don’t speak again 
until you have heard all we have 
to say to you.’ 

She throws herself into a chair 
with mock resignation, although 
the colour is coming and going in 
her cheeks with expectation and 
curiosity. 

General Hawke fumbles in his 
waistcoat pocket for some moments 
before he produces a memoranda 
book, not untainted by snuff. 

‘Your late father, Miss West- 
Norman, was one of my best and 
oldest friends.’ 

‘And Mr. Mildmay’s also. I 
know it, General Hawke.’ 

‘It was for this reason he con- 
stituted us your sole guardians 
and trustees. When he married 
Miss Norman, your late mother, 
and took her family name with 
her property, the settlements were 
so drawn up that in the event of 
there being no son to inherit it, 
the disposition of that property 
should be at the disposal of the 
survivor. He outlived her, as you 
are aware, for seven years.’ 

‘And died, leaving everything 
to his only daughter. This is no 
news to me, General.’ 

‘But saddled with a condition 
of which you have not yet been 
made aware.’ 

‘ What is it? 

‘That you marry your cousin, 
Lord Valence.’ 

‘ That was no condition—it was 
only a wish.’ 

.§ Excuse me, Miss West-Norman. 
Your father’s attachment to his 
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elder brother, the late Earl of 
Valence, was proverbial. As much 
so as the Earl’s poverty, which 
was partly due to his mean in- 
heritance, partly to his own ex- 
travagance. Lord Valence died 
early, leaving two sons behind 
him, Bernard and Arthur; the 
younger of whom, poor fellow, 
made a marriage much beneath 
him (I mean no disparagement to 
the widowed Mrs. West, whom I 
believe to be a most excellent 
person) 4 

‘It doesn’t signify. We all 
know Agatha was a governess. 
Please go on,’ interposes the 
heiress quickly. 

‘Arthur soon followed his father, 
when your cousin Bernard was 
the sole survivor of the family, 
the Countess having died some 
years before. These occurrences 
affected your own father greatly. 
He could not get over them. I 
believe they influenced his health.’ 

‘He was a moody man, as I 
remember him,’ says Miss West- 
Norman. 

‘It was these continued losses 
that preyed upon his mind. When 
he found that you and the young 
Earl were the sole survivors of 
his brother and himself, it was 
natural he should begin to wish 
for a union between you. You 
were only twelve years old at the 
time of his death—the young 
Earl had just attained his ma- 
jority—still, even at that early 
period, he communicated his ideas 
on the subject to his nephew, who 
fully appreciated them.’ 

‘ That is to say, he appreciated 
the idea of building up his own 
fortune on the basis of mine.’ 
She interrupts, scornfully. 

‘ There was something in that, 
young lady, no doubt. Though 
I see no reason why you should 
be so bitter about it. The property 
your father left is a very noble 
one, and it is my duty to remind 
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you of that fact before proceeding 
further. It consists of the house 
we are now standing in, with 
fourteen thousand acres of arable 
and pasture land ; Milwood, in the 
county of Gloucester, with ; 

‘Yes, yes, I know; and the 
little place in Scotland, and the 
Cumberland lead mines. I have 
it all by heart, General.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it. The 
annual rent roll of this property 
is thirty thousand a year. It was 
no wonder that, leaving so hand- 
some a fortune behind him, your 
father should have wished you to 
share it with his brother’s son. 
You have the money, your cousin 
has the title. Nothing could be 
more desirable or appropriate than 
a@ marriage between you.’ 

‘ Exactly so; if my wishes and 
Valence’s ran in the same direc- 
tion. But as they do not, it 
would be the most horrible ar- 
rangement in the world.’ 

‘ You are purposely setting your 
face against your father’s last 
wishes, Miss West-Norman.’ 

‘I am doing no such thing, 
sir. If I had the least inclination 
thereto, I would try to comply 
with them; but I have not. And 
my father could never have in- 
tended that I should be forced 
into a marriage against my will.’ 

‘No, no, my dear, of course 
not, says’ Mr. Mildmay, sooth- 
ingly; ‘ but still it is a subject 
that requires careful considera- 
tion. You must not decide too 
hastily.’ 

‘My cousin cares no more for 
me than I do for him, Guardy, 
and I would die before marrying 
a man who is indifferent to me.’ 

‘ But Lord Valence is anything 
but indifferent, Miss West-Nor- 
man. I had the honour to lay 
this proposal before him last 
week, and he is not only willing, 
but ready to fulfil his uncle’s 
wishes.’ 





‘He agrees to marry me! me, 
of whom he knows next to no- 
thing ? cries the girl suddenly. 

‘ Of course! You have but to 
make your own arrangements, and 
you will find Lord Valence eager 
to fall in with them.’ 

‘I gave him credit for better 
feeling,’ she says bitterly. ‘I did 
not think he was such a con- 
temptible creature as to marry a 
woman for her money. THe shall 
never have it!’ rising and stamp- 
ing her foot upon the ground. 
‘ You may go back and tell him, 
General Hawke, that were he the 
last man left in the world, I 
would not link my lot with his. 
Do you think I have no heart— 
no affections—that I am to be 
bought and sold like a horse at 
a fair? moved to Castle Valence, 
when the proper time arrives, like 
any piece of furniture, that may 
increase the comfort of the house- 
hold, and treated perhaps with as 
little consideration when I get 
there? What do you all take me 
for? A stone? a stick? I will 
not have my hand disposed of in 
this formal manner. I am at 
least my own mistress, and I de- 
cline to fulfil the conditions of my 
father’s will. Were he alive now, 
and a true father to me, and could 
read my feelings at this moment, 
he would tell me to say what I 
now say to you, J will not marry 
Lord Valence.’ 

‘ Very well, young lady, very 
well; then you must take the 
consequences.’ 

‘ Everil, my dear! there is no 
need for you to decide at once. 
Your father’s injunctions were 
that you should be informed of 
his wishes on your twenty-first 
birthday. Circumstances have in- 
duced the General and myself to 
tell you of them beforehand, but 
you have still a month in which 
to make up your mind.’ 

‘No amount of months could 
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make any difference in my de- 
<ision,Guardy. My cousin agrees 
to this proposal without having 
the slightest feeling in the matter, 
and I despise him for it. And if 
he were to make love to me now, 
for the next twenty years I should 
never believe a word he said. He 
would be wooing my money—not 
myself,’ 

‘ You are a little hard on him, 
I think, Everil.’ 

‘You express very  strong* 
opinions for so young a lady,’ 
growls the General. ‘May I in- 
quire, Miss West-Norman, if there is 
any substantial reason for the un- 
warrantable distaste you evince to 
4 marriage with your cousin—any 
lurking fancy for another, for in- 
stance z 

The girl turns a look upon him 
as though she could stab him with 
her eyes. 

‘No, sir, you may not! I con- 
sider your question as uncalled 
for as it is impertinent.’ 

‘ Impertinent! Humph! You 
seem to forget you are speaking 
to your guardian.’ 

‘ And you that you are speaking 
toa woman. You have said your 
say, General Hawke, and I have 
given you my answer. I decline 
to make any further remark upon 
the subject. Good morning.’ 
And she is about to quit the 
room. 

‘Stay, young lady! you have 
not heard all. If you will not 
admit your father’s oldest friend 
into your confidence, I have still 
my duty to perform. You refuse 
to entertain the notion of a mar- 
riage with Lord Valence. I must 
now point out to you the conse- 
«quences of your obstinacy. In the 
event of your non-compliance with 
your father’s wishes in this re- 
spect, you forfeit your fortune.’ 

Her footsteps have been ar- 
rested by this address halfway 
between the table and the door. 
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As its cruel import falls on her 
ear, she turns deadly pale. 

‘ I forfeit my fortune!’ she falters 
slowly. 

‘ Exactly so; it is only left you 
upon those conditions. If you 
fail to fulfil them, your money, 
with the exception of a few thou- 
sands set apart for your personal 
maintenance, goes to the Earl of 
Valence. Your father, in making 
this very wise provision, had, 
doubtless, more than your cousin’s 
future benefit in view, he desired 
to shield you from the rapacity of 
fortune hunters.’ 

Mr. Mildmay, who, during this 
tirade, has been watching the 
colour coming and going in his 
ward’s face with some anxiety, is 
relieved to see her draw herself 
upright and answer the General 
in a calm and dignified voice. 

‘And what, pray, do you call 
the Earlof Valence? This news, 
General Hawke, is unexpected ’- 
here Miss West-Norman violently 
bites her lip—‘ but it will make 
no difference in my decision. 
Since my cousin must have either 
one or both, he is welcome to my 
money. He will never have my- 
self. I would rather be poor with- 
out such a man than rich with him.’ 

‘ Everil, you have a whole 
month in which to consider this. 
You may alter your opinion,’ says 
Mr. Mildmay, anxiously. 

‘A thousand years would make 
no change in that, Guardy. For 
the last time, no power on earth 
shall make me marry my cousin.’ 
And Miss West-Norman draws 
her lithe figure up to its fullest 
height, and looks the very picture 
of defiance. 

The General produces his snuff- 
box and takes a pinch of snuff. 

‘ You will think better of it by- 
and-by,’ he says quietly. 

‘Your supposition proves how 
little you know me,’ she answers 
proudly. 
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‘ And meanwhile,’ continues the 
General, with irritating calmness, 
‘allow me, in the capacity of your 
guardian, Miss West-Norman, to 
suggest that you do not encourage 
the presence of Captain Maurice 
Staunton at Norman House.’ 

At that she reddens angrily, but 
does not speak. 

‘ Under the circumstances, con- 
sidering that whatever your final 
decision may be, you are at present 
bound to—’ another pinch of snuff 
—‘ look upon the Earl of Va- 
lence as your future husband, 
common — common — delicacy, I 
may say, forbids the frequent 
visits of any other gentleman in 
the capacity in which I imagine 
Captain Staunton wishes to obtain 
a footing here.’ 

The girl is trembling from head 
to foot with agitation. 

‘ Guardy, are you going to sit 
there and hear me insulted ?’ 

‘ Now, young lady,’ commences 
General Hawke 

‘ Don’t speak to me, sir! You 
have said too much alfeady. And 
as for your suggestions, or your 
cautions, or whatever you please 
to term your ill-timed advice, I 
defy them! I am not a child; 
I am not under your orders. I 
am mistress here, and as long as 
I remain so I shall exert my pre- 
rogative to invite what guests I 
choose and welcome them as I see 
fit. When the—the month has ex- 
pired, and my cousin reigns at 
Norman House, you can select his 
company if he permits you to do 
so. Until then I have no need of 
you, or any other well-meaning 
friend, to act as major-domo of 
my affairs.’ 

And with a loftily-carried head, 
Miss West-Norman leaves the 
room. 

‘What do you think of that, 
Mildmay? a pretty mess you’ve 
made of this jade’s bringing up, 
amcngst you.’ 
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‘It is only what I expected. 
Everil has too proud and inde- 
pendent a spirit for a woman, and 
the idea of coercion galls her. I 
wish you hadn’t mentioned Staun- 
ton. She had expressed her opinion, 
and nothing will make her alter 
it.’ 

‘I don’t know that. Women 
dearly love money, and thirty 
thousand a year is not to be had 
every day. She’ll marry the Earl 
yet! Take my word for it.’ 

‘ Never! you do not know her 
as Ido. She would beg her bread 
from door to door, sooner than 
give in to what she considers an 
act of injustice.’ 

‘She'll marry the Earl yet,’ 
repeats General Hawke, as he 
takes another pinch of snuff. 

‘If she does, it will be from 
some more powerful motive than 
the wish to retain her fortune,’ 
says the rector, indignantly. 

‘I don’t say a word about her 
motives—I say she’ll do it. She 
talks a great deal, but she has no 
more heart than a stone—look at 
that piece of lawn!’ 


CHAPTER III. 


‘HAVE I YOUR PERMISSION TO 
TELL POOR STAUNTON ? 


MEANWHILE the girl is ascending 
the broad oaken staircase of 
Norman House, not with her 
usual buoyant step, but slowly 
and firmly, as though she were 
trying to tread down the feelings 
that are boiling and surging at 
her heart, and ready to overflow 
her eyes. As she approaches the 
door of Miss Strong’s room, it is 
softly opened. 

‘Is that you, my dear?’ 

‘It is I,’ indifferently. 

‘Have you seen them—your 
guardians ?” 

‘Yes; I have seen them,’ in the 
same quiet, inflexible tone. 








‘And they have spoken to you 
—you have heard it? continues 
Miss Strong, anxiously, as she 
comes forward with a face that is 
ready to melt into tears at the 
least encouragement. 


‘Yes; I have heard it—all 
they have to say, I fancy. Please 
let me go, Miss Strong; I am 


tired, and I want to change my 
dress.’ And with an impatient 
jerk, Miss West-Norman is out of 
her duenna’s clasp and within the 
shelter of her own apartment. As 
she enters it she turns the key in 
the door; and then she stands 
still for a moment with her hand 
pressed upon her heart, and 
breathes audibly, like an animal 
that has gained the sanctuary and 
is for a while beyond the reach of 
its pursuers. 

The room that she now occupies 
has the same aspect as the library, 
and is one of a suit dedicated to 
her especial service, and fitted in 
a style of luxury incompatible 
with anything under thirty thou- 
sand pounds a year. To the left 
lies her dressing-room; to the 
right her boudoir, from the door 
of which a rustic balcony and 
staircase overlook and lead down 
into the principal conservatory 
(rich at all seasons of the year 
with gorgeous hothouse blossoms), 
which again communicates by 
glass doors with the drawing- 
room. 

On these apartments Miss West- 
Norman has concentrated all her 
taste; for their decoration has 
indulged her most wayward and 
extravagant fancies. Here stand 
her favourite musical instruments ; 
here hang the portraits of her 
friends, of her pet animals. Here 
is her private library, her fancy 
work, her modelling tools, all the 
evidences, in fact, of her occupa- 
tion or her pleasure, and the 
limitless power she has hitherto 


possessed of gratifying a wish for 
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either. 


There is no part of 
Norman House that could so 
vividly bring before her all she 
is now called upon to relinquish 
as these apartments of her own 


adorning. Every picture on the 
walls, every statuette upon the 
brackets, recalls some place, some 
day, some circumstance to her 
remembrance, and as she lets her 
eyes wander in a listless manner 
from one favourite object to 
another, the calmness which pride 
has forced upon her breaks down, 
and her tears are no longer to be 
restrained. 

‘Oh! I cannot give them up! 
I cannot give them up!’ she sobs, 
passionately, as she casts herself 
upon a couch before the window, 
and buries her face in her hands; 
‘my gardens, my horses, my pic- 
tures—the park! Everything 
that I have had ever since I was 
a little girl. It is hard—bitterly 
hard! What shall I do without 
them ? 

She has been so accustomed to 
the use of all these things—it has 
been so impressed on her mind 
from her very infancy that they 
are hers, that the idea of parting 
with them is as great a shock as 
though she had been called upon 
to resign her daily bread, and the 
idea of living without them as 
great an impossibility in her eyes. 
She cannot conceive what it would 
be like to occupy a small house, 
without a train of servants after 
her, and as many horses to ride as 
she feels inclined to keep. She is 
no mushroom, asked to relinquish 
that which was presented to her 
yesterday, and return to the po- 
sition which is her birthright: 
she was born to wealth and luxury 
and has known no other state of 
life. And she loves them! In 


her heart of hearts she dearly 
loves all these things to which 
she has apparently been so in- 
different, 


and the thought of 
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parting with them is cutting her 
like a two-edged sword. 

‘ Why did my father order me 
to be kept in ignorance of all 
this? she thinks, hofly, through 
her blinding tears. ‘Why was 
not my position put before me 
from the first? then I might have 
reconciled myself to adopting one 
fate or the other, instead of feel- 
ing as though either were im- 
possible to me. To give up 
everything—my houses—my lands 
—my position in the county—for 
him, too!—or—Oh, God! how 
cruel some parents can be!’ 

At this juncture she is startled 
by a tap at the door. 

* Are you there, my dear Everil ; 
may I come in?’ 

It is the voice of Mrs. West, the 
Ear!’s sister-in-law. 

At the sound of it Everil leaps 
from the sofa, passes her hand- 
kerchief hastily across her eyes, 
and unlocks the bedroom door. 

‘Oh yes, Agatha; you can come 
in if you wish it! There are no 
secrets here but what the whole 
house will know before long.’ 

‘My dear child! what jas hap- 
pened ?” 

‘Sit down by me, and I will tell 
you.’ 

Mrs. West takes the proffered 
seat upon the sofa, and cuddles 
up to Everil demonstratively. She 
is a small soft-faced woman, 
neither fair nor dark, of about six 
and twenty years of age. Her 
hair is brown, so are her eyes; 
her nose is sharp and pointed ; 
her complexion peachy; her 
mouth small and pursed to- 
gether. 

She is a Cat, though few women 
know it, and fewer men, for Agatha 
West is of that order of woman 
who draws both sexes to her in- 
discriminately, and deceives the 
masculine more effectually than 
any other feminine creature upon 
earth—until they find that she 


has scratched them. She was the 
ruin of poor Arthur West, though 
to his dying day his loyalty would 
not permit kim to confess it; and 
she has gained an ascendancy 
over his brother’s household since, 
which is only explicable on the 
ground of the Earl’s utter apathy 
to everything but his private 
affairs. Miss West-Norman, by 
no means an advocate in general 
for her own sex, cannot explain 
the feeling with which she regards 
this lady. 

She likes her, and yet she does 
not like her. She is too bold and 
fearless herself; her life is too 
entirely free from secrets, to make 
her care what she says or who 
may overhear her; but when in 
the presence of Agatha West she 
feels irresistibly drawn into confi- 
ding to her more than she meant 
to do, and directly they are apart 
she tells herself that she is not a 
safe confidante. Yet were she 
called upon for her reasons, she 
could give none. She has never 
found her out in repeating any- 
thing that is untrue or unkind, or 
even thoughtless. If repetitions 
are made and reports get spread, 
they can never be traced back to 
Mrs. West, who to all outward 
appearance is a model sister-in- 
law and friend and mother. For 
Arthur West left behind him one 
little child, a boy now four years 
old, and if the soft-eyed, peachy- 
faced young widow has one pre- 
dominating passion, it is her love 
for her son. Even Cats, we know, 
are very faithful mothers. 

As she takes her seat beside 
Everil on the sofa, and passes her 
arm affectionately round her waist, 
Miss West-Norman slightly shifts 
her position, as though to ignore 
the need of anything like sym- 
pathy. 

All her usual insouciance has 
returned to the heiress now. Her 
head is held upright, her eyes 
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sparkle, she greets her companion’s 
look of anxiety with a laugh. 

‘ Everything has happened—or, 
I suppose, at least, the world will 
think so. Only fancy, Agatha! those 
blessed old guardians of mine have 
just informed me that I haveto give 
up Norman House, and Millwood, 
and all the rest of my property, to 
Valence next month.’ 

‘My dearest girl! what do you 
mean ?” 

‘ Just what I say; I can’t put 
it any plainer. It seems my 
father only left them to me con- 
ditionally. Rather a farce, isn’t 
it, to be brought up with the idea 
that everything belongs to oneself, 
and just as one has grown to 
appreciate it, to find, hey, presto! 
it’s all gone?’ 

‘But, Everil! I don’t under- 
stand you—why is it to go to 
dear Valence ?” 

‘Simply because my father, I 
suppose, liked “dear Valence” 
better than myself.’ 

‘But why was it not his at 
first ? 

‘Oh! they left me a loophole 
for escape if I chose to take it— 
which I don’t! I retain the 
property only on condition of 
marrying my cousin. You know 
there has always been a rumour 
of a sort of engagement between us.’ 

‘Yes, I have heard—but I 
never believed—I never could be- 
lieve it would come to anything,’ 
murmurs Mrs. West. 

‘Nor I—nor any one! If Valence 
had chosen, perhaps it might have; 
there’s no saying, though I don’t 
think under any circumstances I 
could have come to like him——’ 

* You are so opposite in mind— 
in disposition , 

‘Oh! totally! Fancy me boxed 
up year after year with a man 
who cares for nothing but books 
and chemistry, and that kind of 
rubbish! Agatha, you know so 
much more of him than I do—you 
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have lived in his house for the 
last three years—tell me all about 
my cousin !’ 

Notwithstanding the careless- 
ness of her speech, there is an 
anxiety in her voice and her eyes 
as she proffers this request, that 
would have given hope to any one 
interested in her cause: to Mrs. 
West it only suggests the necessity 
of extra caution. 

‘ My dear girl, what can I say 
You have heard all I have to tell 
about him. Even I see little more 
of him than do his servants. His 
state of health, his melancholy ab- 
stracted spirits, his devotion to 
study, and hatred of anything like 
society or—or—pleasure, render 
dear Valence’s life as great a mys- 
tery to me, his sister, as it is to all 
the world. Sometimes I greatly 
fear that his mind—but there, I 
will say no more. For my poor 
lost Arthur’s sake, he is dear to 
me; but were it not so, even I, 
with all my natural distaste to 
gaiety, could hardly 

‘ And that is the man to whom 
they would tie me down!’ cries 
Everil quickly. ‘An invalid—a 
bookworm—a lunatic!’ 

‘Oh! no, dear! not a lunatic,’ 
says Mrs. West, deprecatingly. 

‘Bah! I would sooner be a 
beggar all my life than do so mean 
a thing as marry him. If he had 
ever paid me the least atten- 
tion ? But her sentence is 
interrupted by Agatha’s soft 
giggling. 

‘ The least attention! Oh, my 
dear Everil, how little you know 
him! I don’t suppose dear Val- 
ence ever paid attention to a 
woman in his life. He is tho- 
roughly good, you know—not per- 
haps what one would call religious 
—but very considerate and amiable. 
I’m sure the kindness, the devo- 
tion, he has shown to me since 
poor dear Arthur’s death, baffles all 
description.’ 
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‘ It’s a pity the bill for marry- 
ing one’s deceased wife’s sister 
hasn’t passed, Agatha,’ said Miss 
West-Norman, sarcastically. 

‘ My dear girl, pray don’t men- 
tion such a thing. It seems like 
sacrilege. And if you only knew 
Valence as I do.’ 

‘ You think he would make me 
a good husband, then ?’ 

The widow looks a little alarmed. 

‘ So much depends on what you 
would require, she says softly. 
* Dear Valence is very strict—very 
strict indeed, and yes! certainly 
what you would call moody. And 
then if you do not love him. Oh, 
my dear Everil, I would not say a 
word against this marriage, but 
love is the very mainstay of wedded 
life. Without it, it is a prison—a 
charnel-house! Perhaps you have 
never had any experience of love ?’ 

A bright streak of crimson like 
a sunset glory flashes across Miss 
West-Norman’s cheek, and dies out 
again. 

‘ Perhaps not! But I suppose I 
can judge of its desirability all the 
same.’ 

‘ Life is so dull without it,’ goes 
on the widow, plaintively; ‘so 
destitute of interest—ofcolour. I 
ought to know; for no two hearts 
were ever more united than mine 
and my poor Arthur’s. But yet to 
lose all this property! It is not 
to be thought of, Everil.’ 

‘ Not to be thought of ? Do you 
think I would retain it at such a 
price? Were my property to in- 
-clude the whole of England, instead 
of these few acres, I would give it 
up sooner than marry a man I 
dislike.’ 

‘ What a heart you have! What 
a noble, independent spirit! How 
I admire you for it! You think, 


perhaps, that under the same cir- 
cumstances I should not act as 
you do—that I have not your 
courage—your determination ? 
‘It would require more courage 
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from me to marry Valence than to 
relinquish my fortune. When it 
is gone I shall at least have my 
liberty left, wherewith to build up 
another.’ 

* And I think I know some one 
who would be only too happy to 
be allowed to help you build it,’ 
whispers Mrs. West. 

* Don’t talk nonsense!’ says the 
heiress, shortly, as she leaves her 
position on the sofa and com- 
mences to busy herself before the 
glass. 

‘ And when are all these dread- 
ful things to happen? inquires 
Mrs. West, presently. 

‘Oh! not until Icome ofage. I 
daresay it is very silly of me to 
talk of them so openly, but it came 
upon me rather as a surprise, and 
I am not good at keeping secrets. 
Besides, Valence has already been 
communicated with.’ 

‘Indeed! and what did he say 
to it?’ 

Miss West-Norman laughs de- 
risively. 

‘ Oh! he’s quite agreeable. What 
man of the present age wouldn’t 
be ? If I were as old as Methuselah 
and as ugly as Hecate, I could 
take my thirty thousand pounds a 
year in my hand and have my 
choice of the youngest and hand- 
somest men in England. They 
care for nothing now-a-days but 
money.’ 

* Not all of them, Everil. Look 
what my poor Arthur sacrificed 
for me! And I’ll venture to say 
there is one man in the world at 
least ’—with a look of intelligence 
—‘ who would be only too thank- 
ful to take you without a half- 
penny.’ 

* If I could find him, he should 
have me,’ says the girl, bluntly. 

‘Is that a bargain ?’ is the eager 


reply. 
‘Hush! nonsense! I was only 
joking! We have wandered from 


the subject. By the conditions of 
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my father’s will I am to be allowed 
until my twenty-first birthday in 
which to make up my mind. A 
month more in which to keep 
Norman House. Who knows what 
may happen in a month ?’ 

‘You may grow to like—I won’t 
say love—dear Valence well enough 
to marry him, Everil.’ 

‘Humph! I think that is ex- 
tremely improbable.’ 

‘Or perhaps to like somebody 
else too well to be able to do with- 
out him. By the way, my dear, 
have I your permission to tell poor 
Staunton—in strict confidence, of 
course —of the probability of your 
marriage to the Earl? 

* There is no probability of such 
a thing. I have told you so 
already.’ 

‘Of the possible contingency, 
then ?’ . 

‘You may tell him what you 
like. It is all the same to me,’ says 
Miss West-Norman; though the 
hands with which she arranges 
her hair are visibly trembling. 

‘Don’t you think it would be 
but fair to let him know ?’ 

‘Just as you please. All the 
world will hear it before long.’ 

‘It would be kinder—more con- 
siderate,’ commences Mrs. West. 
‘Poor fellow! I shall feel so for his 
disappointment !’ 

But to this remark Everil makes 
no reply. 

The gong begins to clang in the 
hall. 

‘ You had better go and dress 
for dinner, Agatha,’ she says 
brusquely. ‘You kept us all wait- 
ing yesterday.’ 

Mrs. West moves slowly across 
the room. 
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‘ By the way,’ she says as she 
reaches the door, ‘I hope I have 
not done very wrong, Everil, but 
Captain Staunton will be here to 
dinner to-night. He came this 
afternoon, when you were closeted 
with your guardians, and he was 
so anxious to see you, poor fellow, 
and so disappointed to find you 
were engaged, that I ventured ta 
say I thought he might return to 
dinner. It was very cool of me, 
wasn’t it? Will you forgive me?’ 

‘Your friends are always wel- 
come here, Agatha. There is no 
need of apology.’ 

‘You are very good to say so, 
my dear, though I can hardly boast 
of him as a friend of mine. I wish 
I could. He is such a charming 
young fellow! To my mind one of 
the most fascinating men I have 
ever met. So different from poor 
dear Valence.” And with this 
parting comment the Cat goes to 
dress. 

‘ Tam glad he is coming,’ thinks 
the heiress, as with a heightened 
colour she rings the bell for her 
maid to assist her in her toilet. 
‘It will just show that General 
how much I intend to observe his 
impertinent cautions.’ 

‘ Parsons,’ she continues as the 
servant makes her appearance, 
‘are General Hawke and Mr. Mild- 
may still in the library ?” 

‘ I think so, miss: I heard their 
voices talking together as I came 
through the hall.’ 

‘ Tell James to go at once and 
tell Mr. Mildmay—only Mr. Mild- 
may, mind !—with my love, that I 
expect Captain Staunton to dinner 
to-night, and I trust that he will 
stay and meet him.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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FRENCH NOVELISTS. 
VIll.—Aleyantre Bumas, fils. 


UMAS the elder is one of the 
most attractive figures in 
the gallery of French romance. 
He is so undoubted an original, 
so genuine alike in his generosity 
and his wickedness. Passionate, 
extravagant, ill-regulated, abso- 
lutely immoral, he yet compels 
pardon, and even largely attracts 
one’s affection, by his uncon- 
scious innocence; he is a great 
wayward boy, full of genius, full 
of good-nature, full of naughtiness. 
Dumas the younger is a strange 
contrast to his father; he is, com- 
paratively, by no means a boy, 
but, on the contrary, most sedate 
and staid; he is by no means 
wicked, yet by no means inno- 
cent: he is not the rollicking, 
jovial child of devilry and spree, 
but occupies a singular position 
apart: he is not wicked himself, 
as we have said, but he is, par 
excellence, the interested spectator 
of wickedness. 

‘No one knows better than 
Dumas, says his  sententious 
friend Edmond About, ‘ the force 
and frailty of contemporary 
France. He has treated succes- 
sively, and always as a master, 
all the living, vibrating, and palpi- 
tating questions of his time. The 
aristocratic prostitution which 
overruns us; the elegant adul- 
tery which is an admirable suc- 
cess; the demi-monde—barbarous 
and seductive invasion by which 
the well-regulated world is me- 
naced; the money question, which 
includes all the rest; the prodi- 
gal father (how many have we 
not seen!), and the natural son, 
(there are reckoned to be twenty- 
eight per cent. in the Paris 
births) !’ 

Dumas is Paris-born, and first 
saw light in July 1824: he has, 


therefore, now almost attained a 
dignified half-century of age. He 
makes one of the twenty-eight 
per cent. of the Paris births, being 
the natural son of a father very 
prodigal indeed. The father at so 
early a date as his son’s birth 
had not made his grand coup in the 
world of letters, but held a modest 
secretaryship in the household of 
Louis Philippe. For some time 
the child was not recognised; 
and, as the story runs, a little 
boy used to be allowed to go from 
school once a fortnight to pay a 
visit to a mysterious ‘ Monsieur 
Dumas;’ and so, disinherited of 
affection, was growing up con- 
strained and taciturn. But this 
character was changed, as if by 
magic, to one of joyousness and 
bright intelligence when he had 
drawn from his father, as he did 
when he was thirteen, an acknow- 
ledgment of their mutual rela- 
tion, and had been authorized by 
him to bear the paternal cogno- 
men. At sixteen, whilst he was 
a student at the Collége Bourbon, 
his lively fancies took the lite- 
rary turn which he inherited, and 
blossomed into a volume of verse 
bearing the precocious title of 
* Péchés de Jeunesse. Dumas, 
fils, has always been precocious, 
and has always retained his predi- 
lection for the romance of sin. 

At this time the paternal glory 
was growing apace, whereby the 
youth seems to have been greatly 
excited, and consequently to have 
wished to tread in his father’s 
steps. Now all that is changed, 
and Dumas, in his own way, is 
quite as distinctive a writer as 
his father. He is rather critic 
than imitator of his sire, and pub- 
lished, when he was quite old 
enough to make accurate sound- 























ings and measurements, as true 
and finely appreciative an estimate 
of that monster of romance as we 
have seen. 

In 1845, upon the appearance 
of a scurrilous little brochure re- 
flecting ungenerously upon his 
father, young Dumas despatched 
a challenge to its editor. This 
individual, imagining that the 
challenge came from Dumas, pére, 
(we have the narrative from the 
said editor’s own pen only, and its 
veracity is not to be guaranteed), 
accepted it. When he found out 
his mistake, he brought forward 
his little son of seven, and prof- 
fered him as the true antagonist 
for young Dumas. The mous- 
tached seconds cried out against 
such ill-timed pleasantry, and 
were at length met by a promise 
to fight the son if the father’s 
consent could be obtained to the 
combat. With such difficulties in 
the way, however, it is not to be 
wondered at that the duel never 
came off. 

Dumas’ second work shows 
him still attached to his father’s 
skirts: Father and son had 
been travelling together, and on 
their return there appeared the 
work, ‘Les Aventures de Quatre 
Femmes et d’un Perroquet.’ Some 
eall this work a mere imitation 
by the young author of the pater- 
nal gasconades; others go a step 
further, and allege that it was 
really the work of the elder Du- 
mas. The story runs that some 
difficulty had arisen about the pro- 
prietorship of the copyright of a ro- 
mance named’‘ Fabien,’ and as to 
who should be its publisher: mean- 
while the author cut the knot by 
declaring that he had burnt the 
manuscript. Some time after- 


wards wise people made out 
that they recognised the sup- 
posed destroyed romance of the 
father’s in the work published 
under the name of the son; al- 
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leging that the hero was the 
same, save that his name had 
been altered, and that this altera- 
tion had been neglected on one 
page of the new work, so betray- 
ing the whole plot. The novel 
in question is a very absurd one. 
Two persons, contemplating sui- 
cide, suspend the execution of 
their purpose to tell each other 
their history. Their mutual con- 
fidence completed, the one repairs 
to his pistol, the other to his rope, 
and the affair is over. The story 
about the authorship of the book 
is doubtless one of those canards 
which French journalists find so 
useful in dull seasons; but, any 
way, it matters little. At the 
time it was written young Dumas 
had not reached his own origi- 
nality; he was still in leading- 
strings. The fact that he has 
been able to break away entirely 
from the chains of his father’s 
influence, and to carve out for 
himself an absolutely new depart- 
ment in fiction, is proof enough 
of the genuineness of his powers 
when arrived at maturity. 

How difficult it is to do any- 
thing new in Paris, in the way 
either of drama or of fiction, the 
following incident may show. 
M. Emile de Girardin discovered 
what he considered an idea for 
a new drama, and, after having 
written a portion of it, feeling 
himself not quite at home in such 
species of composition, consulted 
Dumas as to what might be made 
of it. Dumas did not at all like 
his old friend’s way of compos- 
ing the drama, and deemed its 
structure false and unreal; so, on 
being asked to become a collabo- 
rateur, he re-wrote the whole. 
There was afterwards a very 
pretty quarrel as to the true au- 
thorship, in which M. Girardin 
did not behave very well to his 
young assistant, whose genius in 
that kind of composition immea- 
P2 
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surably transcended his own. The 
incident we are pointing to occurs 
when Girardin has brought his 
plot up to a certain point, and 
tells Dumas that he reckons upon 
him for finding’ a suitable dénot- 
ment. The characters are the 
hackneyed ones of the French 
stage—a husband, a wife, and a 
lover. Dumas replies, ‘ It is abso- 
lutely necessary to say something 
new. . . . We have all posed our 
conclusions on this eternal sub- 
ject. Yours is not. a conclusion 
at all’ According to M. Girar- 
din’s sketch, so stigmatised, the 
two gentlemen had cast lots tran- 
quilly as to which of them should 
go and break his neck by acci- 
dent on purpose in some moun- 
tain ravine; the wife overhears 
their plan through the keyhole, 
rushes in, and reconciles them in 
the name of the gospel; they 
thereupon embrace. The child, 
of doubtful parentage, is left 
at boarding-school; and the ami- 
able rivals give each a large sum 
of money to a charitable institu- 
tion. Such was M. de Girardin’s 
conception, and this most domes- 
tic dénotiment contained, doubtless, 
rather too much angelic sweet- 
ness on the part of the injured 
husband for a burning young 
author like Dumas to believe in. 
He tells Girardin, ‘Suicide by 
casting lots, in the stead of the 
duel, you find in “ Mademoiselle 
de Belle-Isle ;’ you cannot, there- 
fore, make use of that. If you kill 
the wife, that will be “ Antony ;” 
if you kill the lover, that will be 
“Diane de Lys;” if the husband 
pardons, that will be “ Misanthro- 
pie et Repentir;” if the woman 
goes mad, that will be “ Louise 
de Lignerolles ;” if the husband 
commits suicide, that will be 
“ Jacques ;” if the husband shuts 
up his wife from the world, that 
will be “ La Mére et la Fille.” You 
see that your predecessors have 


passed that way, and have shut 
the door behind them.’ What 
prodigicus erudition and memory 
are necessary before one can 
become a dramatic author in 
France! Dumas published the 
history of his curious collabora- 
tion with Girardin, printing the 
old journalist's play as it stood. 
His own re-cast, he was unable to 
place by the side of it, for Girar- 
din had sold the copyright as his 
own. 

Neither as dramatist nor nove- 
list does Dumas engender works 
at so prodigious a rate as his 
father, but he studies his subjects 
much more deeply and faithfully. 
The father took a broad view of a 
matter, and then trusted wholly to 
his imagination ; the son lives his 
works by studying minutely the 
world around him, whilst the 
beats of his own heart do not 
escape his scrutiny. There is a 
melancholy in his works which 
appears to be the result of this 
scientific study of mankind, whom 
he has dared to look on from the 
dark side as well as the bright. 
There is also engendered a force, 
owing to this truth of his to nature 
and life, which exerts a seemingly 
mysterious influence over his 
readers. And yet nothing is 
more-simple than his plan; those 
shadows of life, those insoluble 
haunting problems, which writers. 
for the most part slur over or 
shrink from, Dumas faithfully de- 
picts. Let us turn to the first 
work from his pen that gained 
him real fame. It is the now 
well-known story of the Lady of 
the Camellias. ‘La Dame aux 
Camélias’ is one of the very few 
works which treat of the life of a 
courtesan, and yet remain un- 
sullied and genuine romance. 
There is no shrinking from faith- 
ful portrayal of all the details of 
such a life in the work in question, 
but the novelist takes us into a 


























sphere in which nothing base 
allures. There is in the narrative 
no attempt to refine the facts, 
there is no attempt to throw a 
sentimental halo round the cen- 
tral figure of the story; the evil 
of her life is not palliated, the 
good is not made romantic. But 
we are taken away from the gauds 
of the saloons and from the mock- 
ing grandeurs of Marguerite Gau- 
tier’s surroundings, into an at- 
mosphere of such terribly real 
human passion, into a vortex so 
infinitely pitiable, so unspeakably 
pathetic, into circumstances of fate 
and webs of heartbreaking and ca- 
lamity so vivid and so possible, 
that we see not a courtesan before 
us, but a suffering woman. The 
book is raised, by the sublimity of 
the unselfishness it reveals and 
the height of its mourntul passion, 
into something far above any mere 
picture of gay or depraved Paris 
life. Marguerite Gautier was a 
real personage; her true name, 
Marie Duplessis. Dumas heard 
her story and wrote it. He is 
caretul to warn us that it is not a 
common one:—‘I do not draw 
from the story the conclusion that 
all girls, like Marguerite, aré 
capable of doing what she did— 
far from it; but I had learned 
that one of them had felt, during 
her life, a real love, that she had 
suffered from it, and that she had 
died in consequence of it. I have 
told the reader what I had thus 
iearned—it was a duty.’ 

‘La Dame aux Camélias’ was 
the great effort of Dumas’ youth. 
He had previously published two 
works, neither of which had en- 
joyed much success, though the 
second of them is now included in 
the general list of his writings. 
But the story which every one 
knows so well as the basis of the 
opera of ‘La Traviata,’ was his 
first genuine apotheosis. The 
novel, it is stated, was written in 
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a fortnight, in an inn. The prose 
drama which sprang from it, 
Dumas tells us he completed in a 
week, and rather on account of 
want of money than by holy in- 
spiration. There is a wide gap be- 
tween the romance and the drama, 
the latter not rising to the sub- 
limity of the earlier work, which 
was written while some of the 
sad details of the true story were 
still fresh in the author’s mind. 
The novel, too, was written while 
Dumas was young, and new to 
such tragic experiences of life. 
Paris at the time he wrote, he 
leads us to believe, was compara- 
tively young in vice. He tells us, 
in 1867, that there was a time 
when the courtesan, if not rarely 
to be met with, was at least kept 
in a kind of seclusion. She did 
not belong to the vast family, of 
many names and degrees, who, 
says Dumas, have sprung up with 
the rapidly acquired fortunes of 
speculators. The courtesans of 
1840, he alleges, were ladies of 
education, generally daughters of 
poor officers killed in the wars of 
the Empire. If their lives were 
faulty, they possessed at all events 
a certain decency. Dumas then 
refers to the class of grisettes who 
began in the Quartier Latin to 
give themselves up to disinterested 
amours with clerks and students, 
of which Bohemian love affairs 
Paul De Kock was the last his- 
torian and Murger the last poet. 
These increased the number of cour- 
tesans, and after disenchantments, 
miseries, abandonments, and sui- 
cides among their numbers, ro- 
mance vanished, and they began 
to take presents, and to think 
more of the monsieur than of the 
man. So with increasing luxury, 
newly-made fortunes, and visits of 
rich provincials to Paris, the cor- 
ruption spread, until woman came 
to be ranked with horses and car- 
riages, and the various appanage 
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of a rich man of fashion. So, 
said Dumas in 1867, prostitution 
legalised and gross, prostitution 
as an immoral consequence of the 
immorality called war, and prosti- 
tution elegant, are devouring the 
nation. It is marching in the 
direction of universal prostitution. 
Heart has quite vanished from 
the clandestine commerce of 
bought amours. So that the 
‘Dame aux Camélias,’ written fif- 
teen years ago, could not, says 
Dumas, be written to-day. Not 
only would it not be true, but it 
would not even be possible. One 
might look vainly all around to 
find a girl from whom could be 
expected such a development of 
love, repentance, and sacrifice as 
therein depicted. The story of 
Marguerite Gautier is already 
legendary, has passed into the 
domain of archzxology. 

We are compelled to dwell upon 
this topic in treating of Dumas 
the younger. He has made it 
pre-eminently his own. In a 
little work of his containing an 
appeal on behalf of a Female 
Refuge in Paris, with statistics 
of the admissions and general 
results, he avows that this subject 
has become his special province, 
and argues that in an age like the 
present, it is something indeed to 
have a specialty at all. He does 
not disown the title which had 
been accorded him, of ‘apostle of 
vice and prostitution,’ but appa- 
rently strives to make his labours 
of some effect and use in the 
sphere he has chosen—the sphere 
that has grown darker and darker 
in proportion as men have feared 
to throw light upon it. He ought 
not to be blamed for realising and 
describing honestly any social cor- 
ruption that may grow more cor- 
rupt from neglect. Whether in 
all of his works he has been true 
to his highest ideal, it would per- 
haps be safer not to certify; his 


publishers have required from him, 
doubtless, a book that would sell, 
and he may not always have been 
in a position to refuse to conform 
to their wishes. 

Dumas very properly puts down 
the rapid growth of Parisian cor- 
ruption to the influence of the 
crusade of gold. He says, with 
some melancholy truth, ‘From 
the moment that you preach that 
crusade, all arms are good. Gloire 
aux vainqueurs! Malheur aux vain- 
cus!’ The important matter is to 
get rich with speed.’ Formerly, 
he tells us, it was the men who 
when a young lady was mentioned 
to them, asked, How much has 
she? Now it is the young girls 
and their parents who ask, How 
much has he? Men,says Dumas, 
are not such fools as women think; 
when they find that their money 
is destined, not for the repose of a 
home and family, and the intimacy 
of a real love, but for frivolities of 
all kinds, and fashionable ex- 
penses incurred in amusements 
just like those indulged in by the 
belles of Mabille, what course do 
they take? They find that it is 
more economical, as well as less 
likely to lead to dishonour, to 
select a woman to whom they 
need not bind themselves. 

A while ago there were denun- 
ciations from France of English 
luxury as one of the causes of 
their own corruption. There is a 
half truth in the accusation. We 
English have set the example of 
huge commercial transactions, 
have produced many millionaires, 
and have taught other nations to 
produce them, too. But our, 
wealthy men spend their abundant 
gold in the upholstery of their 
mansions, and in such solid at- 
tractions as carriages and good 
dinners; they become grossly 
comfortable rather than grossly 
vicious. Under the similar temp- 
tation of riches, the French nature- 

















turns to excess of gaiety rather 
than to excess of material comfort. 
The gaiety wearies, corrupts, and 
finally maddens. Whilst the rich 
Londoner drinks his port wine at 
home in staid propriety, and in 
the company of the sober sharer 
of his plenty, the rich Parisian 
revels madly abroad. 

Dumas does not treat his chosen 
subject lightly or frivolously. He 
has evidently toiled in its difficult 
ways with patience and arduous 
thought. Let us summarise the 
chief points of his arguments 
thereupon. Men without resources 
and women without protection are 
the sources of evil, he says; let 
them be aided. The logic of 
society says to the man, ‘From 
eighteen to twenty-eight, not only 
shalt thou bring no children into 
the world, but thou shalt with- 
draw therefrom the greatest num- 
ber possible of men.’ Then this 
celibate warrior is turned into 
Paris, which is full of poor girls 
struggling for a livelihood. As 
every man at twenty-one is forced 
to establish his identity, so every 
girl of fifteen, says Dumas, should 
similarly undergo conscription, 
and prove that she has means of 
subsistence. Those who are found 
without such means of subsistence 
should have the right to enter 
into state workshops, either to 
learn or practise a trade. This is 
no new idea, but it has never been 
tried, and the army of political 
economists are against it. So far 
as regards Dumas’ projects for the 
women. As to the other sex, 
every man at twenty-one is to be 
daken as a responsible being ; for 
any moral injury which he com- 
mits he is to pay a heavy pecu- 
niary indemnity, or undergo a 
severe term of imprisonment. Is 
such a course possible in France ? 
asks Dumas. Are not the people 
light, amorous, independent, in- 
subordinate, &.? On the con- 
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trary, he answers himself, and 
indeed with some truth, they are 
the most submissive people in 
existence. But is love a passion ? 
he asks. Money also is a passion, 
he answers himself; and hunger is 
more than a passion, it is a need, 
and to eat is more than a need— 
it is a right. So he argues, very 
ingeniously, that as starving 
people are prevented by fear of 
punishment from stealing money 
from the changers or cutlets from 
the butchers, so would law be 
efficacious in the matter in ques- 
tion. The day when society de- 
clares that the honour of a woman 
and the life of a child are pro- 
perty equally with a dozen silver 
spoons or a rouleau of gold, men 
will look at them through the 
windows without daring to take 
them, and the idea will come to 
them to win them and not to 
steai them. Dumas formulates 
his theory of rigid legal repression 
in an aphorism—‘ De la conde- 
scendance des lois nait la facilité 
des mceurs.’ 

One of our best bishops (is it 
Temple or Fraser?) has made a 
kindred reference to the educating 
power of law. Whatever question 
there may be as to the compara- 
tive worth as a teacher of freedom 
and law, in the instance in ques- 
tion most earnest men would, on 
consideration, agree with Dumas. 
Law is not for the self-controlled ; 
it is unnecessary for them; butin 
the case of thoughtless, unbridled 
Paris (Paris, perhaps, rather as it 
was than is) it is a very different 
matter. Reasonable and just law, 
so long as it makes no distinction 
between classes, could not be too 
closely applied to such society as 
Dumas describes. 

‘Is Monsieur Dumas a sort of 
bishop ?’ a stranger to the compass 
of his works might not improbably 
be tempted to inquire. ‘Is it a 
mere novelist that talks so seri- 
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ously on grave topics that man- 
kind deputes to the theologians, 
and even theologians mostly de- 
pute to the devil?” No; Dumas is 
no bishop; in spite of all his 
moral purposes, which it might be 
thought would certainly overweight 
him, he remains novelist and dra- 
matist, and is by no means a 
proser in either department. That 
he is interesting may be proved by 
the fact that a certain volume of 
his which recently appeared, con- 
taining little more than a letter 
on a certain social topic, had a 
circulation of some thirty thou- 
sand copies in a very few weeks. 
Whose sermon finds its audience 
like this? 

It is by his charming artistic 
faculty that Dumas makes his 
novels novels, and not tracts; and 
it is often in the preface of his 
works that he seriously argues the 
deep question that underlies, sen- 
sibly, but not obtrusively, the web 
of his romance. 

A curious fact, and one that 
would have made aghast the or- 
thodox preachers of old, and would 
equally excite the indignant ire of 
some strait-laced Calvinists of our 
own day, is that the earnest argu- 
ments in social morals from which 
we have quoted, and which are 
followed by the anxious words of 
warning counsel, ‘ Dépéchez-vous, 
parce que la maison brile,’ are to 
be found in the preface of a volume 
of stage-plays. And these plays 
verily so profane in the sight of 
pious society, that several came 
under official ban, and were for- 
bidden representation. Which is 
in the right, the church in Paris, 
living in /Jaissez-faire in the midst 
of vanquishable evils, and,. en- 
shrined in pious horror, fulminat- 
ing on innovators; or the play- 
writer and novelist who is not so 
terribly afraid of speaking above a 
whisper, and would never dream 
of asking a priest’s permission be- 
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fore the utterance even of any- 
thing scandalous, or ascertaining 
whether his stroke cut the ortho- 
dox way? Perhaps Dumas thinks 
he knows a text that they have 
forgotten :—‘ Which say to the 
seers, See not ; and to the prophets, 
Prophesy not unto us right things, 
speak unto us smooth things, pro- 
phesy deceits.’ 

It is even more droll that moral 
earnestness should be found be- 
tween the covers of a book of 
plays, than that it should proceed 
froma Dumas. Dumas, pére, is not 
immoral ; he is positively without 
morality ; he would sin with all 
the naive naughtiness of a child, 
or a South Sea islander. Dumas, 
Jjils, is slightly different ; some call 
him a Puritan, but if he be so, a 
Parisian Puritan is different from 
an English one. When a man 
seriously describes in print, when 
he is five and forty, such an epi- 
sode as that when a boy he once 
went under a table to place a 
hassock conveniently for the feet 
of the mother of one of his friends, 
and when he enters upon such 
minuteness of detail as to describe 
how he saw her leg, ‘ pas jusqu’au 
genou comme dans la ballade de 
Gastibelza, mais plus haut que la 
cheville,’ we may acquit him of 
Puritanism. Perhaps, after all, he 
has a spice of his father’s nature 
in him. 

It is very easy to understand 
why some of his readers do not 
believe in the sincerity of Dumas. 
With all his religious aspirations 
and labours in morality, he keeps 
unspoiled his happy quality of 
humour and playfulness. He says 
well of himself, and truly of 2? 
class, when he styles himself ‘ des 
artistes, c’est-a-dire des hommes 
toujours un peu enfants.’ So we 
ought not to be surprised in study- 
ing him to find the most serious 
adventures accompanied by some- 
thing in the way of a gaminerie. 


























This humorous faculty is without 
doubt a great relief to any man 
who is compelled to think. And so 
Dumas, who finds himself troubled 
in gazing upon the infinite, who is 
disturbed inwardly because man is 
so small and God so great, who 
has made his specialty and life’s 
work out of the most mournful 
subject under the sun, keeps him- 
self from overstress of thought by 
finding refuge in something that 
must be chuckled at. Dumas is 
not always in Paris, studying the 
streets and their inhabitants: 
though he cares nothing for nature 
and hates solitude, he goes into 
the country to regain, as he says, 
the forces necessary to hurl himself 
again into human life. What he 
asks of the country is the right to 
walk with big steps, to stretch 
himself out under trees or in the 
shadow of corn-ricks, to roll ovér 
hay-cocks, to pull an oar, to swim 
in open water, to wear a blouse, to 
speak only to people who care 
little what he may have in his 
brain—in a word, to become a 
child over again. He says, ‘I have 
often looked on life too full in the 
face; it has forced me to knit the 
brows and lower the eyes; but on 
occasion, I regain yet my good 
laugh of former days, and espe- 
cially in the spring. Spring is my 
season. It has always the same 
influence over me.’ 

No man without a vast fund of 
health, of some kind or other, could 
. support so thorough an investiga- 
tion of the dark sides of life in 
Yaris as Dumas must have im- 
pase2 upon himself, or complete, 
as \y has done, a reasoning out of 
the \vhole causes and effects, and 
right& nd wrongs, and dangers and 
horror§ which it includes. Though 
the wahi'of solemnity and gloomi- 
ness noticeable in his descriptions 
of the most lamentable things may 
detract from his influence as a re- 
former, yet we ought to be thank- 
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ful to the man for the work he has 
dared to do, and has done. When 
the life of the present day comes 
to be matter of history, and its 
historians are sought for amongst 
eye-witnesses, Dumas will be none 
the less esteemed for the undiluted 
strength of his descriptions, or 
even for their picturesqueness. 
What, for instance, could be more 
epigrammatic and forcible than 
the following definition of the 
Demi-Monde, that social stratum 
most difficult of all to describe 
with fidelity ?—‘ This world begins 
where the wife legal terminates, 
and ends where the venal begins. 
It is separated from virtuous 
women by public scandal, from 
courtesans by money. On one side 
it is bounded by an article of the 
Code, on the other by a rouleau of 
gold. It clings to this last argu- 
ment: “ We give; we do not 
sell;” and one is banished from 
its ranks for being sold, as from 
the ranks of the other for having 
given.’ 

Attentive to style as is Dumas, 
and careful as to the form of his 
works, he stands at the very anti- 
podes to those whose cry is ‘ Art 
for art’s sake.’ He will even make 
a ‘ Morality’ out of, or into, a 
sparkling comedy. With reference 
to ‘Le Fils Naturel,’ a play for 
which he avows his own predilec- 
tion, he tells us that he has en- 
deavoured to develop a social 
thesis, and to represent, through 
the theatre, more than the mere 
depiction of manners, characters, 
ridicules, and passions. He seeks 
to make a comedy from which the 
spectator shall carry away some- 
thing to make him reflect; and to 
his mind nothing seems more in- 
teresting or dramatic than to sub- 
mit to the public some social 
difficulty. 

Dumas, then, must be looked on 
as a preacher who advertises him- 
self for a play’ while he designs 
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slily to give a sermon. But when 
the congregation comes to listen 
to him, he does not let them know 
in any wise that it is not a mere 
play which heis placing before them. 
The bitter almond of the sermon 
is so sugared over with the de- 
lightfulness of the play, that those 
who on leaving the theatre find a 
moral adhering to their minds, 
perhaps never dream that they 
owe it to the deliberate intent of 
the play-writer, who has bribed 
them with sweets while secretly 
making them swallow his substan- 
tial and wholesome suggestions. 
If this process can be effected 
without the suspicions of the pa- 
tients being excited, we do not 
know what the apostles of ‘ Art 
for art’s sake’ can allege against 
it; for it implies the possession 
even of more transcendent art 
than their own. If the writer is 
a bungler, and overweights his 
play with his preaching, making 
his sour morality so palpable as to 
neutralise his artistic attractive- 
ness, he then makes for himself 
his own damnation, and the art- 
purists can afford to let him alone. 

The aim of Dumas, in the co- 
medy above named, is to show that 
a man who brings a child volun- 
tarily into the world (and ‘ c’est 
toujours volontairement,’ he says) 
without assuring to him the ma- 
terial, moral, and social means of 
livelihood, and without recognis- 
ing himself as responsible, in fine, 
for all consecutive damages, is a 
malefactor who ought to be classed 
among thieves and assassins. Itis 
to be feared that for the present, as 
regards France and many other 
countries, Dumas can only be en- 
titled to a statue at the feet of the 
monument erected to the ‘ Vérités 
inutiles.’ 

‘Le Fils Naturel’ was composed 
ina deserted and unfurnished 
house. Dumas had gone, in 1853, 
in the company of some young, 





gay, and noisy friends of his, to 
Sainte-Adresse. His last play was 
under the ban of official censure, 
and it was necessary to write 
something else. He found he had 
no chance of giving himself to 
serious work whilst his friends 
were around him in the hotel. A 
house where his friend Alphonse 
Karr had been residing, a little 
place overgrown with flowers, was 
under offer for sale. Dumas bor- 
rowed the key from the custodian, 
and established himself there day 
after day, with his pens and paper, 
and a chair which he borrowed. 
The first three acts he wrote on 
his knees, indoors when it rained, 
in the garden when it was fine. 
This play, begun with so much 
Spartan enthusiasm, was not com- 
pleted until four years afterwards, 
having been thought over, polished 
and repolished, during the inter- 
val. 

The difficulty he fought with 
was just that one which we might 
expect would be experienced by 
any one striving to make a comedy 
seriously moral without losing its 
effectiveness. He saw the end he 
was driving at; his dénotiment was 
clearly and logically fixed in his. 
mind, but he could not quite dis- 
cover the road leading up to it. 
This revision and extraordinary 
care have not been without their 
results; for this comedy is of the 
extremely rare order of those that 
can be enjoyed when quietly read 
from the printed page, and not 
only when represented in blazonry 
and mock life on the stage. 

Dumas, ji/s, does not quite agree 
with his father in the famous saying 
of the latter on plagiary: ‘Ido not 
steal—I conquer.’ What he says it 
is permissible and right to borrow 
from old masters, is their manner 
of seeing, not their manner of 
saying. Each has his marque de 
Jabrique, which we become pas- 
ticheurs insupportables if we imitate = 
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each has poured his particular al- 
cohol into the running water called 
language. 

Dumas’ notion of the diction of 
a drama is that it need not be gra- 
matically correct, provided it truly 
represent actual conversational- 
isms. He allows that the Academy 
would treat such a notion as a 
barbarism, but for his argument 
compares Moliére with Fénelon, 
asking whose reputation of the two 
one would choose. The minor in- 
correctnesses, he says, which are 
so shocking on paper, pass unper- 
ceived on the stage in the intona- 
tion of the actor, and often serve 
to give life to the drama. Dumas, 
it will be seen, is an out and out 
realist. 

In spite of his intense realism, 
which some would expect to detract 
from the ideal beauty of his re- 
mances, and in spite of his reli- 
gious and moral earnestness, which 
others believe to be the death of 
true poetry, and of plays comme il 
faut, Dumas manifests as artistic 
a touch even in his prose works as 
the most consummate lyrist in 
his song. ‘ L’Affaire Clémenceau’ 
is a tragic epic, a picture painted 
with grand elementary colours. 
This terrible romance of fatality 
is as straightforward and simple 
in its narrative as George Eliot’s 
‘Silas Marner,’ or Victor Hugo’s 
‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer;’ in 
it is woven together no terrific 
web of plot and counterplot; but 
the mere evolution of its few cha- 
racters is all that it seems to place 
before us. And when its human 
elements come to so fearful a clash, 
we feel to owe the entire cata- 
strophe to natural effects that we 
are helplessly unable to avert. 
Certain atoms were violently at- 
tracted by simple and eternal law; 
certain latent elements are evoked 
in them, and their perturbation 
and repulsion are as natural as 
was their attraction. We are even 
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shown beforehand the chemical 
elements lying dormant that pro- 
duce the awful result. We are 
even shown that one of the atoms 
is warned of the explosive ele- 
ments that lie, by heritage, in his 
constitution ; but the end comes, 
nevertheless, as relentlessly and 
inevitably as if gunpowder and 
flames were mingled. It is no 
easy matter to compose a romance 
of fatality; there is great danger 
of making it unreal and over- 
strained. Wendell Holmes, in his 
medical way, has sketched out 
for us Elsie Venner and Myrtle 
Hazard; but he wanders into the 
abnormal, and we contemplate his 
theories with more curiosity than 
terror. Dumas brings his fatali- 
ties into the passions of every-day 
life, and thus touches us with a 
weird wand of alarm as we feel 
how near to us they are. His 
great art is shown in making 
them so natural and demonstrable. 
We think we can see a purpose in 
the last-named romance, namely, 
to show how inadequate is the 
educational training of a human 
soul owing to our ignorance re- 
specting it. Fatal elements in a 
human being can be calculated ap- 
proximately, Dumas would argue, 
by studying all hereditary and 
individual antecedents. To coun- 
teract them requires all the force, 
not only of the individual’s moral 
nature, but of the constant action 
upon him of remedial measures 
devised by those whose scientific 
knowledge of him enables them to 
have previsions of his state under 
given circumstances. This study 
would be psychology, the most 
important and most neglected 
branch of social science—the sci- 
ence of sciences. Under our 
present régime Pierre Clémenceau 
at the bar would be only a com- 
mon criminal; under an en- 
lightened system of action, he 
would never have been allowed 
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to drift towards crime. This, 
we think, is M. Dumas’ notion in 
writing the book. Some may 
smile at the idea of reducing 
human nature, so fantastic, so 
capricious, so self-willed as it 
seems, to an exact science; but 
we ought to thank those who 
tread the arduous first steps in 
the way of teaching us what we 
are and what can be done with 
us. Whatever our constitution 
may be, we can never know too 
much about it. We want, how- 
ever, to be possessed of strong 
minds to study psychology effec- 
tively; the subject is a vertigi- 
nous one, and would carry some 
weak natures, possessed of little 
hold of life, into despondency and 
madness. The feeble spirit is 
providentially, however, so in- 
cased, as a rule, in self-conceit 
and egotism, that it is impossible 
for it to take in any intense 
psychologic truth more than skin 
deep. 

One thing is to be noted about 
French novels, that they exhibit, 
as a rule, much more fearlessness 
than our own. Perhaps in that 
fearlessness to probe passion, and 
to sound unknown depths, wher- 
ever it does not degenerate into 
morbidness and the abnormal, 
wherever, in a word, it retains 
sanity, lies one of the most 
healthy signs and brightest au- 
guries in the literature of France. 
Whilst novels, the great social 
organs of the future, appear 
indiscriminately, as they do in 
England, in the boudoir and on 
the drawing-room table, deep and 
difficult things—the terrible pro- 
blems of nature and psychologic 
puzzles—will, by common consent, 
be kept out of them as much 
as possible. They manage these 
things differently in France. 
French novelists warn mothers 
of families, for the sake of their 
little girls who are eating bread 


and butter or just leaving school, 
that their books are books for men ; 
so the novel in France is not the 
domestic institution it is in Eng- 
land. It is read mainly by men; 
to married ladies who are not par- 
ticularly pious, it is known a little, 
to maidens not at all. All litera- 
ture is food to the proper person 
to receive it, but what is healthful 
for one is not so for another, and 
what may be good for a person at 
five and forty may be poison to 
him at fifteen. We have in such 
matters as this, the social problems 
of the future. It is high time we 
gave our attention to sociology ; 
we seem to understand, or to care 
to understand, more and more a 
steam engine, less and less a man. 
As regards the book of which we 
have been speaking, ‘ L’Affaire 
Clémenceau,’ we consider it the 
very reverse of immoral to a 
person in the proper sphere to 
receive it, but we would not like 
to see it, or ‘La Dame aux Ca- 
mélias,’ in the hands of a boy at 
school, save under exceptional 
circumstances. To the pure all 
things are, most truly, pure; and 
a young mind in health seems 
to have an instinct of what is 
good food for it, and a faculty 
which, even if poison be imbibed, 
prevents it from entering into the 
system, or being actually assimi- 
lated. It is a maxim with the 
opponents of obscurantism, that, 
give a young girl the run of a 
library and she will take no harm. 
Be she really of an honest and 
cleanly soul, no great harm will 
be done, though it would be un- 
wise to strain her instincts too 
much by putting before her that 
about which she would have to 
discriminate too closely, or in the 
attempted comprehension of which 
curiosity might stimulate her over- 
much. The psychologists, when 
they appear, will probably say 
that the exact food can be found 
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for every mind, and that its most 
healthful diet will be so attractive 
as to bar the way to all others. 
We may arrive at such an orderly 
state, it is true, but at present it 
seems that we are very fond of 
trying potluck with all sorts of 
fruits of the trees of good and 
evil. Perhaps, after a few cen- 
turies of psychologic training, we 
may be more easily confined to what 
is best for us. We have seen plans 
of a universal college, in which 
every atom, human and otherwise, 
is to find its true sphere and exact 
place, where even the very breath 
of the students is to be carried off 
by pipes to grow flowers; perhaps 
when this college is finished it 
will contain a universal library, in 
which Dumas’ novels will occupy 
their proper place between heaven 
and hell. At present society and the 
critics find that point difficult to 
determine. Mamma in her draw- 
ing-room in St. Germain’s might 
say one thing to her confessor, 
and papa something quite different 
to his friend at the club. Per- 
haps in the social millennium the 
problems which it is the object of 
Dumas’ characters to suggest will 
have been settled too. 

Dumas is said to belong to the 
sensuous school of French litera- 
ture; it might so be said of the 
father, but it is scarcely true of 
the son. But that Dumas, the 
moralist and melodramatist, is 
also Dumas the true artist, may 
easily be proved. We may turn 
to ‘L’Affaire Clémenceau’ for a 
striking example of artistic sym- 
pathy. Pierre, an enthusiastic 
young sculptor, existing only in 
his art, having been long accus- 
tomed to copying marble models, 
is set at length to portray in his 
mass of wet clay a human subject 
from the nude. It was a graceful 
form he had before him, and he 
found nature absolute despair to 
him; he at once comprehended 
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why so large a number of artists 
would rather stick to conventional 
tradition and copy and recopy 
other men’s work, rather than at- 
tempt to represent at first hand 
the work of God. In the presence 
of his living, breathing model, 
there swarmed through his brain 
waves of lines, masses of attitudes, 
of contours, of movements. He 
found his unwonted head full of 
statues, 

Dumas is the author of about a 
dozen romances, and of more than 
that number of plays. A short 
time ago, on reading a new piece, 
‘La Femme de Claude,’ at the 
Gymnase, he announced it to be 
his last dramatic work; but no- 
body believed him. Why should 
not an author, as well as an actor 
of plays, indulge himself in a 
charmingly prolonged series of 
last appearances ? 

If we look through the list of 
his plays we find that they are all 
designated comedies save one, and 
that one is ‘La Dame aux Ca- 
mélias.” But even his comedies 
Dumas writes with a purpose, choos- 
ing for them subjects apparently 
most incompatible with comedy, but 
yet working them out as genuine 
comedies, and, presumably, effect- 
ing none the less his moral purpose 
in their creation. The piece en- 
titled ‘ Les Idées de Madame Au- 
bray,’ is, apparently, designed to 
give battle to the social prejudice, 
that when a man has wronged a 
woman he ought not to do her 
the justice of marriage. Some of 
the Paris journalists of course 
laughed outright at the new doc- 
trine as mere sentimentality and 
mockingly recommended all nice 
young men to look out at once 
for a partner among the discarded 
victims of seduction, in order to 
have the honour of being the in- 
struments of their restoration to 
the society which had banished 
them. Dumas, doubtless, is but 
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little affected by ridicule ; he could 
not have maintained the peculiar 
position he occupies in letters, 
had he not been possessed of a 
considerable amount of indiffer- 
ence to criticism. |For when a 
man who is a natural son of a 
prodigal father (his parents, how- 
ever, it should be said, were even- 
tually married) writes comedies 
bearing the severe titles of ‘ Le 
Pére Prodigue’ and ‘Le Fils Na- 
turel,’ following upon ‘ La Dame 
aux Camélias’ and ‘Le Demi- 
Monde,’ he must be throwing the 
gauntlet in the very face of the 
inquisitive world. With regard 
to ‘ Les Idées de Madame Aubray,’ 
the criticisms that went out were 
pretty free. Dumas, pére, it was 
said, had glorified bastardy (as 
indeed, in his superlunary way, he 
did), and was represented as mak- 
ing heroic juvenile illegitimates 
exclaim jubilantly, ‘We are the 
sons of angels, whilst the rest are 


but the offspring of properly- 


married grocers.’ Thereby, it was 
alleged, the young bourgeois had 
been taught to despise his honest, 
homely birth, and to reproach 
his parents for being nothing in 
the world more than respectable 
tradesfolk. Dumas the younger 
was now going a step farther, and 
outraging the family by counsel- 
ling the youth to bring it disre- 
pute; but, proceeded the reviewers, 
consoling themselves as they wrote, 
just as Dumas, pére, had failed 
to suppress legitimacy, so would 
Dumas, fils, fail to suppress decent 
filial respect for the paternal bene- 
diction, and the other orthodox 
concomitants of a respectable mar- 
riage. Society thus, as well as 
circumstances, is strongly against 
M. Dumas, fils; we might even 
say that it prefers his father. He 
may be left, however, with confi- 
dence in the hands of his inquisi- 
tors; he believes in his ideas, he 
could not possibly produce any- 
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thing much more depraved than 
what is current round about him; 
he is perfectly well able to fight 
for himself, and his books sell ex- 
traordinarily. 

‘Alexandre and I,’ said his 
father, ‘ are in a perpetual quarrel 
on the subject of politics.’ This 
may be well imagined, for, in spite 
of their mutual resemblances, two 
more opposite constitutions than 
this father and son were never 
brought together. The son, for 
example, always pays his debts, 
and is even ready with money for 
charities; he does his own work 
without collaborateurs, and leads 
a simple and orderly life: the 
old gentleman, on the contrary, 
lavishly generous and prodigally 
careless, was never out of debt. 
The father was seen everywhere, 
and loved more than anything to 
create a sensation by something 
bizarre, or outré, or magnificent: 
the son leads a very quiet life, 
seldom stirring from home, but 
receiving friends who come for a 
smoke and an hour or two’s chat 
in the evening. Instead of walking 
out, he sometimes gains exercise 
by a little garden practice of the 
following nature. He there has 
some boards affixed to the wall, 
and on these is fastened the head, 
in wax, of a fair woman ; his recre- 
ation consists in delicately planting 
knives around the lovely head, 
and in this practice he is reported 
to be very adroit. 

Dumas’ recent work, ‘ L’Homme- 
Femme,’ is about his strangest: 
it went through six editions in a 
fortnight. It is not a romance or 
a play, but ostensibly a letter on 
the choice of a wife, and the mutual 
relations of marriage. It is as 
singular a mixture of real and 
pseudo philosophy as can be im- 
agined; and probably would be 
taken by one half of its readers for 
a revelation, and by the other half 
for rubbish, according to constitu- 
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tion. None who have read it 
will forget its close :—if you have 
married a wife, and have been de- 
ceived; if, after every effort on 
your part, she remains irredeem- 
able, and is a foul hindrance to 
your struggles towards the divine; 
if also the law will not help you, 
make yourself then personally her 
judge and her executor: ‘ Elle est 
purement animale ; c’est la guenon 
du pays de Nod, c’est la femelle de 
Cain; — tue-la.”’ Let us protest 
against this very extreme course 
being pursued, until at least the 
shameful lady has been fastened to 
the garden-wall, and the Chinese 
knife-trick, diligently played, has 
been allowed its chance of effecting 
a reform. 

We have spoken of a tendency 
manifested by Dumas towards the 


overstrained and the morbid, in: 


opposition to his father’s wander- 
ings in the direction of the full- 
blooded and the jovial. He also ra- 
ther gives the impression now and 
then of being somewhat astonished 
at himself for being so moral. 
Brought up in the paternal tradi- 
tions and atmosphere, nourished 
in Paris, artist by birth and blood, 
it is indeed a marvellous thing 
that he should have become a 
moralist; and we ought not to 
wonder at a new faculty mani- 
festing itself somewhat morbidly, 
as if with wonder at being born on 
such alien ground. 

There is force and fire, as well 
as the detailed results of close 
study and terribly clear vision, in 
the fearless pages of Dumas; and 
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his imagination and fancy are 
ample enough to prevent anything 
of his being dull or heavy, or dry 
reading: he is a most rare com- 
pound, and remarkable man. In 
spite of what many would call 
awful vagaries on his part, all must 
acknowledge that he is not lacking 
in sense or sanity: he can be both 
philosophic and sage. Here is his 
advice to France: ‘ As the busi- 
ness man of probity, who sees him- 
self brought into bankruptcy by 
the carelessness or bad faith of his 
partner, so France must live in 
privations, laugh no more, dance 
no more ; must be collected, modest 
and patient; father must work, 
mother must work, children must 
work, servants must work, until 
the honour of the house shall 
have been reconquered. . . . Your 
Government will be what you will 
be. ... Have this courage for 
ten years, and eternity is yours.’ 

Dumas himself has wrought in 
this steadfast manner for years; in 
the teeth of opposing circum- 
stances and horrified opinion, he 
has won his place; whether his 
work wins the further boon of 
eternity is doubtful, but just pos- 
sible. 

How far he has proceeded on 
the eternal path, judgments may 
vary: he has at all events very 
lately (29th January) won a place 
in the ‘collection’ of the Paris 
Madame Tussaud, the gallery of 
Immortals of the French Academy. 
With his fauteuil for a pedestal, 
we may leave his athletic figure, for 
the time, to the statue’s repose. 

KENINGALE Cook. 
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RACHEL AND MACREADY. 


By H. Scuitrz Wiutson, AuTHor or ‘StrupIeEs AND ROMANCES,’ ETC. 


‘Boy or man, thou wilt never be a poet, if thou hast not felt the ideal, the romance, 
the Calypso’s isle that opened to thee when, for the first time, the magic curtain was 
drawn aside, and let in the World of Poetry on the World of Prose.’—Zanont. 





HO can ever forget the magic, 
the wonder, the ecstasy with 
which, in early youth, he first saw 
the poetical drama in action? The 
first occasions on which I, then 
a mere boy, saw ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Macbeth’ are distinct, and dis- 
tinctly remembered, epochs in my 
life. Life, then, had scarcely any 
joy greater than that unfolded 
when the green curtain shrivelled 
up and revealed the fairy art-world 
of dramatic romance. The words 
of immortal poetry took firm and 
musical hold of memory; the cha- 
racters became living pictures— 
figures from the canvas, say, of 
Tintoret or of Van Dyck—which 
did the deeds and spoke the words 
of Shakspeare. The platform at 
Elsinore, the blasted heath of 
Forres, became permanent back- 
grounds to my imaginative paint- 
ings of Hamlet restlessly awaiting 
the Ghost, or of Macbeth meeting 
the weird sisters. 

The characters and the action 
laid hold most strongly of youth- 
ful sympathy; and the deeper de- 
light of riper years was prefigured 
by the rapture of boyhood. When 
first, as a schoolboy at home for 
the holidays, my virgin fancy 
waked to dramatic love, Macready 
was the nation’s idol, the national 
tragedian, the great actor of the 
time; and I can scarcely now ex- 
aggerate the love, the gratitude, 
the respect which I owe to the 
great dead actor, who, to my infi- 
nite delight, first embodied for 
my imagination the ideal charac- 
ters of the noblest national drama 


in the world. I was indebted to 
Macready for a high and spiritual 
joy; and, as it seems a sort of 
duty to deliver to another gene- 
ration our testimony about the 
mighty dramatic dead, I now sit 
down to try to give some glimpse 
of my old idol Macready to those 
who, loving the drama, have yet 
never seen our last poetical actor. 

I saw Rachel later, though still 
within my youth, and I have 
thought it well to endeavour to 
deliver some record of the other 
of the double stars of the stage in 
my own early day. 

The two greatest things in act- 
ing that I have ever seen are 
Rachel and Macready. Both were 
stars of the first magnitude, though 
one star differed widely from the 
other star in glory. 

Since Macready’s last appear- 
ance on the stage in 1851 a gene- 
ration has sprung up—a genera- 
tion which knows not Joseph. 
Moreover, this unfortunate genera- 
tion has seen nothing of the poeti- 
cal or ideal drama, which, indeed, 
practically ceased with our last 
great actor. Macready was the 
last of great English actors, and 
was also the last of the great ma- 
nagers. If it be one distinguish- 
ing sign or note of a great prince 
to enlist the best talent of a coun- 
try in the service of the state, it 
is also a distinctive merit in a 
princely player to gather round 
him a great company of actors, to 
employ its members judiciously, 
to inspire them nobly, and to 
mount plays in a manner which 
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shall utilise all modern appliances 
to assist, but not to overlay, the 
poetical drama. Look at the casts 
with which Macready, when at 
Drury-lane, gave the noblest dra- 
matic works. His company com- 
prised Vandenhoff, Warde, Phelps, 
Anderson, Hudson, Keeley, Comp- 
ton, Elton,George Bennett, Charles 
Mathews. Of those of them now 
spared to us, each one is thought fit 
to be the separate attraction of a 
theatre. As regards the poetical 
production of pieces by Macready, 
I will cite two: one, ‘ As You Like 
It;’ the other, Handel’s opera of 
* Acis and Galatea.’ He also, be it 
remarked en passant, freed our the- 
atres from a stain of gross immo- 
rality which dated from the Resto- 
ration. The present generation of 
playgoers, thanks to Macready, 


know nothing of the disgrace 


which he extirpated. We owe it to 
Macready that the theatre, which 
should be a temple for the worship 
of Shakspeare and of the noble 
drama, ceased to be a chapel of 
ease to the brothel. 

Macready as an actor is further 
typical as a man who closed an 
epoch, or rather as an actor with 
whom a great epoch closed. As 
Warwick was the last of the king- 
makers, so Macready was the last 
player who could present the 
poetical drama, and could fitly act 
Shakspeare’s greatest characters 
for Shakspeare’s countrymen. 
With Macready closed the era 
which lasted from Shakspeare’s 
day to his. Such acting as his, 
once seen, can never be forgotten ; 
never seen, it can hardly be ima- 
gined, especially by a generation 
to which the ideal drama is prac- 
tically unknown. Sir Walter Scott 
said, that ‘if anything could re- 
concile him to old age, it was the 
reflection that he had seen the 
rising as well as the setting sun 
of Mrs. Siddons;’ and we, that 
are older by a generation than the 
VOL. XXV.—NO, CXLVII, 
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present generation of playgoers, 
may find a consolation against ad- 
vancing age in our memories of 
Rachel and of Macready. National 
misfortunes are often the result of 
national sins; and if England can- 
not now see her Shakspeare ade- 
quately played, it is probably be- 
cause she has ceased to be worthy 
of Shakspeare. Now, the theatre 
has become a mere source of sensual 
amusement; it is no longer a 
centre of intellectual delight. We 
care chiefly for burlesque, for opera 
bouffe, and for those small realis- 
tic characteristics which concern 
themselves mainly with the fitness 
of flannel or the correctness of 
corduroys. We have ceased to care 
for the heroic; the great passions 
and sorrows of great and noble 
natures interest us no longer; 
ideal figures no longer attract; 
‘high thoughts seated in a heart 
of honour’ are considered tire- 
some, or are treated with ridicule. 
Chivalry has become a bore, and 
poetry an illusion. We talk of 
the ‘ natural,’ and we mean the 
commonplace. 

Physiologists prove that, after 
the brain has been removed, a 
frog will continue to functionate 
for some time, though in a rather 
mechanical manner, which tends 
towards total stoppage of all life. 
Just so the drama of the hour 
functionates, wanting the brain, 
and in a perfunctory way. If it 
be true, as has been said, that the 
present day is endeavouring to 
express itself through a form of 
drama of its own, then it must 
surely be admitted that our day 
—judging it from its own dramatic 
form of expression—is a poor and 
trivial time, at once commonplace 
and sensual. Its object is mere 
amusement—the amusement of a 
vacant brain in an idle hour. Its 
aims are mean, its passions are 
poor, its ideals ignoble, its art 
thin, and its poetry prose—and 
Qa 
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worse. We disregard character, 
and strive after petty characteris- 
tics. We do not paint from the 
inside, outside; but we take pains 
with the outside only, and labour 
solely to present the gauds which 
adult children love. 

If high effort be ever touched 
upon, it is done deprecatingly, half 
sneeringly through levity, like 
an architect who should compose 
a cathedral while caracoling in a 
cancan. The dramatic tendencies 
of the hour operate injuriously 
upow the actor. One of our pre- 
sent actors might, indeed, under 
happier auspices, have excelled in 
the school of Farren. I mean the 
gentleman of whom we may say, 
as Scott sang of Malcolm Greme, 
that 


‘ 





his eagle eye 
A ptarmigan in snow could spy.’ 


I mean, of course, Mr. Hare. 

I think that we, the youth of 
the last generation, had a certain 
advantage over the youth of the 
present generation, in respect that 
our youth was nourished upon 
Shakspeare and on Scott. Life 
had higher and more knightly 
ideals to strive after; and we had 
also the elevating influence of 
noble acting of a noble drama. 
We looked upon the stage. with 
the emulative enthusiasm of Wil- 
helm Meister. We lived in a more 
ideal time, and the rapier of Van 
Dyk is, perhaps, a nobler weapon 
than the umbrella of Gamp. 

Acting, as an art, differs essen- 
tially from all other arts, in the 
fact that the art itself is expressed 
and carried out by means of the 
body. The painter has his brush, 
the writer his pen, the musician his 
instrument—all material vehicles 
through which an art is conveyed 
to others by means outside the 
actual personality of the artist; 
but all that the actor does has to 
be done by making his own body 
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the medium of his art. The pri- 
mary condition of the art of acting 
is that the eye of the spectator be 
satisfied. The actor who repre- 
sents a character must, as nearly 
as possible, appear to be the in- 
carnation of the ideal of that cha- 
racter. Thus, a Lear must present 
a white discrowned head; a Ham- 
let must embody natural melan- 
choly, princely grace, and filial 
mourning, through a figure which 
shall be a ‘glass of form;’ a 
Touchstone must wear motley; a 
Falstaff must be stout; Bardolph 
must have a red nose, and the 
Apothecary must be lean and 
starved. After attempting to sa- 
tisfy the eye of the spectator by 
the representation of broad charac- 
teristics, an object which can only 
be attained through the ‘ make- 
up’ of his face or figure, and the 
symbolic clothing of his body, the 
actor must produce his effects by 
means of facial expression, of the 
eye, of gesture, of pantomime, of 
bearing, so that to the actor his 
body must become that which, for 
instance, the violin is to the musi- 
cian—an instrument through 
which the mind conveys and ex- 
presses its designs. Personation 
is the first necessity of acting. 
The actor must pass out of him- 
self, out of his own idiosyncrasy, 
and must transpose himself, bodily, 
into the character which he seeks 
to embody. Passion or repose, 
elegance or deformity, chivalry or 
baseness—all or any of these vary- 
ing, or even antagonistic, qualities, 
must be expressed through the 
most complex, flexible, subtle, and 
many-sided of instruments—the 
human face and form. Again, the 
actor should be able to express, 
through his art, both ideal and 
realistic characters—those which 
we see with the inner eye of ima- 
gination, and those which we re- 
alise by actual contact and expe- 
rience. He ought to be able to 


























represent through the same body 
characters of the wildest ideal 
grandeur, and those whose con- 
temptible commonplace is only 
softened to art by humour. He 
should, in short, be able to repre- 
sent, as Garrick did through his 
own single person, characters as 
widely different in very essence as 
Lear and Abel Drugger. It fol- 
lows that the art of the actor re- 
quires that he should make a 
study of the capabilities of his 
body for expression as exact and 
profound almost as—to use again 
a former metaphor—a musician 
makes of his violin. It is easy to 
understand that Kean was often 
found studying before a glass. 
When this paragon of animals, 
this quintessence of dust is an 
actor, his body, that express and 
admirable piece of mechanism, 
must become the slave of his spirit; 
but must be a slave who, like the 
fair Persian, is radiant with charm 
and replete with accomplishment. 

There is, in art, some tendency 
to regard humanity as an ab- 
straction without a body. Acting, 
by the value which it is com- 
pelled to attach to the body, tends 
to redress this one-sidedness. The 
Greek sculptor worked his mar- 
vels of ideal beauty by faith. Be- 
lieving in his merely superhuman 
deities, he strove to reveal their 
glories by incarnating them in the 
marble which compressed a god 
within the human form. Acting 
and sculpture are, in this respect, 
alike. They are the two arts 
which can only represent through 
the body; though sculpture deals 
with form, while acting revels in 
expression. An actor must be 


king over facial expression, over 
the fire or softness of the speak- 
ing eye, over the volume or the 
whisper of the voice, over gesture 
or bearing, over every phase of 
expression that must be conveyed 
to spectators through his trained 
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physical gifts and forces. He 
should, in addition to these 
powers, be master of every bodily 
accomplishment and grace. He 
must fence well, and he should 
be able to look like a cavalier. 

There is another noteworthy 
peculiarity in connection with the 
acting drama. I mean the exer- 
cise of memory. The words of the 
poet must be absorbed into the 
memories of the actors. The pro- 
duct of a single mind has to be 
appropriated as a verbal posses- 
sion by many other minds. The 
actors must sponge up the poet’s 
lines into their memories. No 
other art calls for the exercise 
of such technically correct and 
precise memory. 

I have always noticed that, with 
the few of Shakspeare’s plays 
which I have not seen, the cha- 
racters, as a whole, preserve in 
my fancy a mere ideal altitude. 
The chief figures may answer, 
and often have answered, to their 
ideal requirements—who, for in- 
stance, could wish for a nobler 
embodiment of Lear than that 
which Macready presented ?—but 
very many of the subordinate 
figures often grievously shock 
the ideal by mere theatrical vul- 
garity or commonplace. So soon 
as the theatrical is perceptible the 
dramatic is destroyed. You see 
‘ supers’ or small parts with baggy, 
dirty legs, or, worse still, with 
that intense commonness of face 
which is fatal to the dramatic 
ideal. The face and figure of an 
unmistakable Bill Smith destroy 
all illusion in the poetical drama. 
The great barons of the Wars of 
the Roses, the great lords, and 
knights, and courtiers, and gal- 
lants of the times of romance 
must be looked upon the stage. 
My abstract conception of many 
of the characters in many of the 
plays of Shakspeare is miserably 
commonised by the recollection 
Q 2 
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of the physical appearance of 
certain performers; while, with 
those plays which one has never 
seen, the pure conception of every 
figure in them remains beautiful 
and lofty. The evil of which I 
am now speaking is quite apart 
from the shortcomings of mate- 
rial means in realising illusions. 
Imagination can grasp Agincourt 
through the medium of ‘ three or 
four vile foils disposed in brawl 
ridiculous.’ Imagination can piece 
out imperfections, but it cannot 
overcome the flat antagonism of 
the opposing forces of the vulgar 
and the common. The opponents 
are too mighty for the imagina- 
tive faculty, which may indeed 
subsist upon little aliment, but 
cannot live upon mere poison. 

Let us now return to Rachel. 

The best and truest record of 
Rachel is contained in a vivid 
expression of the impressions 
which she made upon you in her 
totality. It is not important to 
try to analyse her in her several 
parts—to see her piecemeal in 
‘Les Horaces,’ in ‘ Bajazet, in 
‘ Athalie,” in ‘ Phoedre,’ in ‘ Poly- 
eucte,’ in ‘ Andromaque.’ Her 
supreme excellence consisted, not 
in depicting varying character, 
but in expressing abstract pas- 
sion. It was Rachel herself, not 
Camille, that was so great, so 
transcendent. Her intensity of 
emotion, her superb scorn, her 
raging jealousy, her terrible hate, 
are the things which you remem- 
ber—remember, as you saw them, 
with terror and with awe. I 
have sat rapt, absorbed, entranced, 
forgetting the theatre, not in con- 
sequence of ‘the cunning of the 
scene,’ but swept away from all 
touch or sense of surrounding 
actualities by witnessing the ter- 
rible passions which tore the 
actress, or, rather, which shat- 
tered the woman. Words are but 
poor media for conveying to others 


a secondary or induced current 
of dramatic electricity; but still 
they are our only means, and in 
their very defect may tend to show 
how wonderful, how mighty was 
the thing which they can but so 
feebly recall. 

I never saw Rachel twice im 
any character. I dared not do so. 
I could not resist a conviction 
that such a performance could 
not be repeated. Her art was 
completely hidden. Everything 
seemed the inspiration of the 
moment, unpremeditated, uncalcu- 
lated. There was no suggestion 
of the mechanical in any part of 
her marvellous acting. 

Rachel was superlative in mo- 
ments. In these she has probably 
never been equalled, for intensity, 
even by Kean, the actor whose 
gifts and style most nearly re- 
sembled those of Rachel. She was 
not so great in her rendering of a 
character as an art whole. She 
husbanded her powers for her 
great effects; but when the mo- 
ment for these came, her nervous 
energy and power of passion were 
terrific and sublime. She excelled 
in the demoniac. She was in- 
capable of embodying womanly 
gentleness, nobleness, purity, sor- 
row. Her Imogen would have 
been colourless, her Desdemona 
watery. These are parts which 
must be lived rather than acted. 
The actress, maugre her art, 
must have in her nature some- 
thing of the ideally lofty before 
she can impersonate Shakspeare’s 
heroines. Within my memory 
Helen Faucit was the actress who 
had most swell of soul; who had, 
and therefore could present, the 
most elevated tenderness and 
nobleness of feminine ideals. 
Lady Macbeth, even, always re- 
mains a woman; she never be- 
comes wholly demoniac. Rachel, 
in her moments, did not suggest 
art; she was a revelation. Her 
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acting then transcended all con- 
ception, beggared all estimate. 
She became an apparition, a por- 
tent, an embodied passion raging 
in infra-human force and fury, 
with jealousy, hate, revenge, dis- 
tended into madness, the only 
outcome of which was murder. 
She became possessed by evil 
spirits, which filled her with a 
power beyond all physical force. 
When first she appeared upon 
the scene in Camille (‘Les Ho- 
races’) she was weak, fragile; 
she was a phantom of passion- 
worn pallor, with night-dark hair 
and black, heavy eagle eyes; the 
voice was thin and husky: you 
feared that her physique would 
fail her in the terrible part; but 
as evil passions seized and held 
her she grew tall, strong, awful, 
and the voice became an organ 
thrilling with all the tones of the 
Halls of Eblis. Sorrow and suf- 
fering produced no softness; her 
wrongs provoked only hate—a 
hate so full of fellest purpose that 
even despair would have been too 
weak a passion for her raging 
storm of horrible intent. You 
feel that death might stop, but 
could not conquer, the indomi- 
table will. You never thought— 
you never could think—#in her 
great moments whether any part 
or passage could have been better, 
or otherwise rendered. You were 
absorbed into the sublime fury 
of the incarnate demon. Pity you 
could not feel; it would have 
been an insult to her sublimed 
frenzy of hate; but terror, awe- 
struck terror, which forgot the the- 
atre, which ignored the actress, you 
did feel, as the cruel fascination of 
her evil and sinister rapture swept 
in lava-flood, or in whirlwind, 
over your possessed and labour- 
ing soul. Her awful defiant will, 
which rose in fiendish opposition 
against all attack, against every 
obstacle, resisted doom, and fought 
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through torment to the last gasp 
against. death itself. Royal in 
her satanic energy, queenly in her 
unyielding scorn, deadly in her 
fell and furious gloom, she never 
succumbed to the death which 
alone could overcome that tragic 
power of a wickedness so strong 
that it must shatter life. Unholy 
and dreadful, she moved before 
you as a vision, as a pale, lurid 
vision of satanic grandeur; as an 
abstract being which, through hu- 
man forms, presented to human 
eyes the forces, fever, passions, 
the horror and the hate of hell. 

It were idle to analyse minutely 
Rachel in the different parts she 
played. They were not many in 
number, and did not present 
strong varieties of characteristics. 
She was great, not in character, 
but in passion. Her style was 
broad and noble. There was no- 
thing realistic in her acting. She 
did not depend upon evolving 
subtle shades or delicate dis- 
tinctions. She played herself. 
She poured into the mould lent 
her by the dramatist her own 
intense and glowing passions. 
She was the divinity of crime; 
the goddess of the immoral; the 
muse of tragedy. ‘The radiant 
Greek-souled artist,’ unique in her 
genius and her glory, informed 
with her own fierce sinister spirit 
the very essence of that dark 
drama which glories in revenge, 
which revels in hate, which 
dethrones the soul from its em- 
pire over fierce impulse. Idle, 
too, tv seek to inquire into the 
life of the woman who was trans- 
figured on the stage to such an 
artist. She had not the greatest 
dramatic productions in which to 
work. The English, the German 
drama, were not for her. She 
was restricted to the French clas- 
sical Alexandrinated drama, and 
to the French tongue—which is 
not the noblest for tragedy—and 
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she had, out of her own genius, to 
create what she did create from 
poor materials. She required 
parts in which the poet had not 
done too much, in order that she 
might fill up the meagre outline 
with herself. The parts for her 
must contain scope for powerful 
passion, or they were not for her. 
Her very love had something bale- 
ful in it; it was the love of the 
tigress, which may turn and rend. 
It had the pathos of that fierce 
animalism—not savage sensuality 
—which informs with instinct 
either love or hate. She would 
not have been so great in Shak- 
speare, even if he had created 
(as he has not) characters which 
suited her. The actress must act 
Shakspeare, and not herself. Shak- 
speare has done so much, that act- 
ing has only adequately to express 
what the poet has conceived. A 
difficult task enough — but not 
one for Rachel. The great Shak- 
spearian parts in which villainy 
is expressed through power and 
passion are male characters. She 
was, in her woes and wrongs, the 
tiger writhing on the spear, biting, 
tearing, snarling, fierce and vin- 
dictive to the last gasp. Fate 
could never wring from her a cry 
for pity. Proud and strong, she 
opposed herself vainly to the in- 
exorable doom. 

It may here be worth while to 
linger for a moment in order to 
conceive clearly what this demo- 
niac element, in men and things, 
really means. Goethe gives us 
the definition in a passage which 
may thus be translated: ‘The 
demoniac is an entity which 
is not explicable by the under- 
standing or the reason, and which 
manifests itself in events, as well as 
in persons. The demoniac shows 
itself in an unbounded positive 
activity, and, at the same time, 
includes within itself character- 
istics which lie outside of, or 





beyond, the calculations of the 
understanding . . . . The greatest 
and highest powers are depraved 
to the terrible. Positive action 
subserves only criminal purposes.’ 

If we bear this definition in 
mind while considering Rachel, 
we shall, I think, the better un- 
derstand her distinctive forces 
and qualities. It may be added, 
that the demoniac in persons has 
a basis of animal vigour which 
becomes the agent of a strong 
and wicked human will. The 
demoniac often means the re- 
versal of passions into vices: 
thus, fierce love, when warped 
or thwarted, changes to fiercer 
hate ; devotion, when spurned or 
wronged, revolves into revenge. 
And then, as Schiller says, die 
Gerichtsbarkeit der Btihne fangt 
an wo das Gebiet der weltlichen 
Gesetze sich endigt; or, the judg- 
ment-seat of the stage is erected 
when the world’s laws have ceased 
to operate. Ristori, great as she 
is, and better perhaps than Ra- 
chel in rendering characters as a 
whole, is not comparable with 
Rachel in Rachel’s great moments. 
Ristori has also, occasionally, cu- 
rious touches of realism in the 
midst of ideal acting. She does 
not, like Rachel, remain always 
ideal, lofty, Greek. Rachel re- 
mains the apparition of acting. 
She lingers in your memory as 
a vision—a vision, it is true, half 
infernal in character; but yet so 
great, so splendid, so powerful, 
that a fascination of sublime 
horror blends with a glory which 
would be undoubted beauty were 
it not beauty deformed and in- 
formed by power. 

Let us now pass on to Ma- 
cready. 

A definition of an actor’s style 
is but too apt to lose itself in 
mere words, which convey but 
faint ideas; but, nevertheless, 
some definition must be attempted 
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here. Macready’s style was ideal 
and romantic, but it had realistic 
force and vraisemblance. The true 
ideal is always based upon the 
real; the heavens must be at- 
tained from the earth. Macready 
stood between the declamatory 
school of Quin or of Kemble, and 
the somewhat sensational school 
of Cooke or of Kean. He was 
vivid rather than orotund; he 
cared more for truth than for 
effect. He did not reserve him- 
self for electric points, and play 
negligently the less showy por- 
tions of a character—as Kean 
did; he did not rely as’ strongly 
as did Kemble upon pomp of 
rhetoric; but he played with 
the same loving care every phase 
and nuance of a part, and his 
performance of a character was 
a criticism upon it. An unwearied 
student of his art, he developed 
nicer details and deeper beauties 
in his favourite characters as he 
progressed in his career. In mo- 
ments of inspiration his figure 
seemed to dilate, and to grow 
grander with the grandeur of the 
ideal position or passion. He had 
not, I think, that Garrick-like 
versatility which could render 
Abel Drugger and the simple 
boors of broad comedy as well 
as loftier types of the poet’s 
creation; and his very greatest 
excellence lay, perhaps, in incar- 
nating the noble and heroic. His 
Lear seemed to me ideally perfect. 
I cannot easily imagine, nor do I 
even desire to behold, a finer per- 
formance of this royally sublime 
part. Ido not wish to disturb my 
recollection of Macready’s Lear 
by again seeing the part repre- 
sented on the stage. I shall not 
easily forget the white discrowned 
head, 
*The bursts of reason’s half-extin- 
guished glare, 

The tears upon Cordelia’s bosom shed, 
In doubt more touching than despair.’ 
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Let me also cite the poet’s fol- 
lowing lines :— 

‘Had Shakspeare’s self among you been, 

Friends, he had seen you weep, 

And triumphed to have seen.” 

Macready might not have the 
majesty of John Kemble, or the 
fire of Kean; but he had more 
spontaneity than the one, more 
intellect and insight than the 
other. Kemble, no doubt, sur- 
passed him in Coriolanus, but 
then Macready was superior to 
him as Brutus. Kean was, pro- 
bably, a finer Richard or Shylock 
than was Macready ; but then Ma- 
cready was a better Macbeth or 
Lear. Kean may have had more 
of the magic ‘ gift,’ but Macready 
possessed higher culture and a 
finer critical faculty. Consider, too, 
the universality of Macready. No 
actor of his mark ever played so 
wide a range of characters; no 
such actor ever created so many 
parts. Kemble and Kean, nay, 
even Rachel, were great in but 
few characters; Macready was 
good through the widest range 
of character and of passion, and 
could play the amenities of high 
comedy, as, for instance, Mr. 
Oakly—inimitably. Charles Lamb, 
by the way, records that John 
Kemble, though never popular in 
the part, was excellent as Charles 
Surface. Lamb says of Kemble, 
that ‘ his exact declamatory man- 
ner, as he managed it, only served 
to convey the points of his dia- 
logue with more precision .. . 
Not one of his sparkling sen- 
tences was lost.’ Macready’s Be- 
nedick was as quaint as his Claude 
Melnotte was inimitably youthful. 
He was also great in ‘ the delivery 
of heroic conceptions, the emo- 
tions consequent upon the pre- 
sentments of a great idea to the 
fancy. He could express alike 
the rise, and the subsidence, and 
the accumulating tide of passion. 
His Othello, if wanting in fiery 
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African blood, was a rare and 
touching picture of the rise of 
jealousy in a noble mind. His 
power of presenting nobleness al- 
ways lent pathos to his delinea- 
tions. The conflict between tem- 
peramental weakness and latent 
nobleness in his Werner was as 
finely depicted as was the noble, 
manly sorrow, and the terrible 
vengeance of his Virginius—a re- 
venge which overwrought the 
nature in which it worked into 
madness. 

Macready’s Iago was probably the 
subtlest rendering of the subtlest 
part in the drama that the stage 
has seen. King John, too, was 
one of his great parts; and what 
English heart was not on fire 
with him at Agincourt? The 
death scenes of Henry IV. and 
King John would, when presented 
by an inferior actor, have a cer- 
tain generic resemblance, but Ma- 
cready distinguished finely be- 
tween the two kings in a broadly 
similar position. Between the 
Orestes of 1816 and the Macbeth 
of 1851 (I was present at that 
farewell) Macready illustrated al- 
most the whole range of the 
poetical drama; and created new 
parts by Byron, Browning, 
Knowles, Bulwer, and others. 
He was the intimate and honoured 
friend of many of the very first 
men of his day—as Tennyson, 
Talfourd, Maclise, Bulwer, Dickens, 
Jerrold, Fox; and his private life 
and attainments did honour to his 
profession. He elevated the stage 
which he adorned. A man of large 
and liberal culture— 

* What the actor could effect, 
The scholar could presage.’ 

He commenced his career under 
competition with Kemble, Kean, 
Young; and we can hardly now 
realise the difficulties of a young 
actor, in a day in which the stage 
made a part of the life of the 
nation, in working up his way 


against such rivals to the front 
rank in tragedy. He carried on 
the mighty line of great players; 
he outlived Kemble, Kean, Young, 
Charles Kemble; and remaining 
alone, became the last of his race. 
He belongs to the mighty line of 
Burbage, Betterton, Booth, Gar- 
rick, Cooke, Kemble, Young, 
Kean; and the last of the school 
of old tradition, and of intellec- 
tual power, ranks worthily with 
his great dramatic ancestry. 

And now Rachel and Macready 
both are gone. The blank stage 
retains only memories and spectres. 
It presents no successor to either. 
The actor, in his life, receives an 
intoxicating fame- payment in 
the ready reverberation of the 
triumphant hour; but it is not 
quite true that his fame ceases 
with his career. Garrick is a 
figure as distinctive in his own 
time as are Johnson, Burke, Rey- 
nolds, Goldsmith. I think that 
an imaginative analyst may very 
well know how the greatest actor 
acted. We know how he looked. 
Painting has fixed for us his face 
and figure; record has preserved 
his points, his style of acting, and 
critical fancy can do the rest. 

‘The dying Rachel in a chair they bore 

Up the steep pine-plumed paths of the 

Estrelle, 

And laid her in a stately room, where 

fell 

The shadow of a marble Muse of yore, 

The rose-crowned queen of legendary 


lore, 
Polymnia — full on her death-bed. 
’Twas well!’ 


And so she, fitly, passed from 
among men. And now, but very 
now, our own Macready, to whom 
I, and so many more, owe so much 
gratitude and love, has sunk, in 
the fulness of years, to his 
honoured rest. He too has be- 
come one of the mighty Shakspeare 
shadows. He has joined the stars 
and is become a name 


‘With Garrick, statelier Kemble, and the 
best.’ 
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THE PENANCE OF ADELAIDE GAWTON.* 


By Capt. MONTAGUE. 





PART IIL 


HE inspector was busy at the 
other end of the room, placing 
a last seal on a box, and Arthur 
Shaine read the paper through 
again, spelling out the words, and 
trying in vain to find their mean- 
ing:—‘ Upon the condition that 
no mention is made of this inter- 
view or its object.’ The object 
was the other paper that he saw; 
but why this secrecy about the 
interview? He did not know the 
words that passed when they two 
were alone upon the balcony; the 
secret was a secret still to him. 
The words danced before him, 
and he read them over mechanic- 
ally till their letters seemed en- 
graven in fire before his eyes; 
then he folded the paper written 
by Adelaide Gawton, and put it in 
his pocket, and turning to the in- 
spector, handed him the other 
signed by Relf, saying that it 
should be placed with the rest for 
future use; and then, the last seal 
set, they two went out, locking 
the door on that poor lonesome 
figure, lest any should be tempted 
to keep it company as of old when 
the fire was alight and he sat 
cheery beside it. And so the door 
was locked, and they two went 
their ways; the inspector to his 
house, Arthur Shaine to Adelaide 
Gawton. 
7 . . * 
Bad news travels fast, and to 
none faster than to Philip Relf, 
to whom the news of Jansen’s 
death was very bad news indeed. 
As long as the bill was in his 
hands he might hope for some- 
thing in the way of delay; but 
how could he expect any indul- 
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gence when it had passed into 
those of the executors? The best 
he could hope for was the few 
days’ respite between to-day and 
the winding-up of affairs, which 
would commence when the funeral 
had taken place—a bare week at 
the utmost. Still, turn which 
way he would, the fact of the 
overdue bill stared him in the 
face, and there was nothing to be 
done except to meet it, which he 
could not do, or leave before pro- 
ceedings should be taken against 
him, which he could do, and which 
he had sworn to Adelaide Gawton 
that he would do. 

He was still turning over these 
alternatives wearily in his mind, 
now determined to face it out, and 
then as suddenly all but ordering 
his man to pack his portmanteau, 
when a note was brought to him. 
It was from Adelaide. 


* Dear Mr. REtr, 

‘I have something of import- 
ance to tell you if you have not 
already left, and can come and see 
me—something that may change 
your determination. In haste. 

‘A. G’ 


A thrill of triumph passed 
through his veins as he read and 
re-read the words, though he was 
far from suspecting their real 
meaning. Had he done so, bad 
and mean as he was, it is doubtful 
if even he could have gone to take 
his liberty from this woman, pur- 
chased at the peril of her own 
good name. But not suspecting 
this—-too low himself to gauge her 
greatness—he construed it into a 
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sign of weakness—of an excuse, 
born of her passion, that she might 
see him once again. And so he 
placed it in his pocket, and, but- 
toning up his coat, went out and 
took his way to her. 

She was kneeling by the fire 
when he entered, her head pressed 
against the chimneypiece, gazing 
into the coals, as if to find com- 
pany for her thoughts. 

‘Mrs. Gawton !’ 

‘I am glad you have not gone; 
I feared you had.’ 

‘I was leaving when your note 
came.’ 

‘That debt that you feared is 
paid—at least Mr. Jansen will not 
trouble you any more about it.’ 

‘I know it.’ 

*You know it! Who has told 
you, then? She had started up, 
and was looking eagerly in his 
face for an answer. 

‘I don’t know who. Every one 
knows it now.’ 

‘Every one knows it? Great 
Heaven! what is this?’ 

‘Knows that Karl Jansen’s dead.’ 

‘Karl Jansen dead !’ 

‘ Yes—murdered !’ 

* Murdered ? 

‘Yes. This morning when they 
went, they found him stark and 
cold, with his skull smashed in, 
and the diamonds vanished into 
space. Those diamonds you wished 
were yours so much last night.’ 

‘Oh no! it can’t be true, Philip! 
This is a trick to frighten me—to 
make me bend, and say the things 
you wish!’ 

‘It is the truth: Karl Jansen 
was not worth a lie!’ 

‘ Poor Jansen !’ 

‘The tale’s not done. Shall I 

on ?” 

‘God! have you no heart ?—to 
speak of Death—cold, cruel Death 
—like this!’ And she shivered 
like an aspen leaf. 

‘Heart! yes, I had one once, 
till you took it, and taught me 


how little value such things are 
to you.’ 

‘ Who did this murder ? 

‘ They say a woman did it!’ 

‘A woman !—oh, it’s always a 
woman ; everything is a woman— 
lies, love, and all! Yes, it’s always 
a woman, Philip Relf!’ 

‘Yes, always a woman: I don’t 
deny it; and in this instance that 
woman is 

‘ Who ?” 

‘ Yourself !’ 

‘I killed Karl Jansen ?” 

‘Yes; they say so. I know you 
did not: but they say so!’ 

Oh, this man, in his cruel 
strength, beating her down that 
he may force her to be his! Has 
he no pity for her—pushing back 
her hair, and gazing so piteously 
into his face for the truth? 

‘ Murder !—I, Adelaide Gawton, 
a murderess!—a thing that takes 
sweet life, to fling it in that dark, 
dim outer horror of “to come!” 
I who dread that hideous after- 
time—that blank that comes to 
blot out all this present gladness ! 
—I who love my life! Oh! it’sa 
fearful dream !—say, Philip, it’s 
not true!’ 

‘ They say you did it!’ 

‘ They—who are they ?—they 
who dare say a word against me, 
Adelaide Gawton? I dare them 
all to cast a stone at me—the 
curs!’ 

‘ And yet they'll say it! They'll 
say you went alone up to his 
room. They’ll say you had words 
together—that he had lent you 
money; or that you had spoken 
of his jewels and had coveted 
them: they’ll say this, or some- 
thing like it!’ 

‘ What if they do?—it’s false !’ 

‘They'll say you had deceived 
your husband, and wished the 
means to blind him further.’ 

‘ False, every word !—a lie !—an 
abject lie!’ 

‘They'll say you went alone to 
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Arthur Shaine, and were there be- 
yond such hours as women visit 
men.’ 

‘He was not there: I'll swear 
he was not there!’ 

‘ They'll say it still———’ 

‘Well, let them say it; I defy 
them all. I’m pure and guiltless 
—far better than the best of 
them ! 

‘ But will the world believe you ? 
—this world of women, whom 
you have slighted, scorned, in- 
sulted ?—this world of men you’ve 
stung with their own love, drawn 
from them for your amusement ? 
—will these forgive ?—will these 
forget ?—will these give mercy 
for.all the mercy that you showed 
them ? 

‘Oh! this hateful world ! 
they have no proof !’ 

‘What reason can you give for 
going there that night ” 

‘I went to see Karl Jansen.’ 

‘ And for what?’ 

‘To purchase back your pro- 
mise with my own !’ 

‘ Isnot your answer proofenough 
for them ” 

‘He is a friend of mine—of 
Jack’s.’ 

‘Friends are not immaculate. 
How did you get my bond ?” 

‘I did not get it. I gave a 
paper, signed, to promise him the 
money, and wrote it so that, were 
it shown, the meaning of it might 
be misconstrued.’ 

‘ Why did you not sign a paper 
promising to pay ?” 

‘He said my name was worth- 
less: there was no other way.’ 

‘ And yet you said there was no 
proof ?’ 

‘I did: I had forgot the paper. 
I did it, Philip, for the best—to 
save you. It is so hard for women 
to do right in these things; yet I 
did my best.’ 

She had fallen on the carpet, 
clasping a heavy carved chair, her 
figure lying almost stretched at his 
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feet, hiding her face with the fair- 
ness of her arms, from which the 
dress had fallen away, as if to 
tempt this man to the uttermost 
with the wild beauty of her de- 
spair. 

Nothing but the firelight and 
they two. 

And Relf was a man—a man in 
all the strong passions of his kind ; 
a man to whom a woman was but 
the incarnation of his utmost 
craving—a thing to gain at any 
cost ; a sacrifice for immolation at 
the altar of his own self-love. He 
saw her kneeling there; lying all 
helpless, wretched, almost friend- 
less at his feet; he saw her fair 
white flesh, set round with all her 
glorious hair now half unloosed ; 
he felt the trembling of her limbs 
upon the ground; he heard the 
sobbing of her breath; he knew 
himself to be alone with her he 
loved. 

He was bending over her, and 
his hands thrilled with the touch 
of her sweet self. 

‘And you did all this for me, 
and say you do not love me? 

* Yes !’ 

No more; only the firelight at 
play. 

‘ And can you bear all this and 
live? Live to be a byword—a 
reproach ?—to be pointed at by 
women, and to become fair sport 
for every idle fool who hears the 
tale ? 

No answer now ; still as death ; 
only a stifled sob. ; 

‘ And to live for Ais return, to 
live to hear his voice, to bear his 
looks, to feel he knows it, and 
believes it; can Adelaide Gawton 
live for this ? 

No answer, only tighter pres- 
sure on the carving, and her face 
still hidden. 

Then his arms wound round her, 
and his voice dropped so low that it 
was only sound to the ear he 
breathed into. 
















































‘ Adelaide! I said I’d die for 
you! I'll live for you, live for 
your sake, far away from all these 
tongues, where none else but love 
and we can be; where all the 
livelong day I’ll be beside you, 
teaching you to care for me, and 
speaking my love in words that 
every day you'll teach me to 
say more sweetly; gazing into 
your eyes and telling it you with 
mine, that as they look will ever 
learn a lesson of more love from 
you, their Queen. Dearest! sweet- 
est! peerless love, let me live 
for you—and die with you. 
Speak, dear Adelaide, speak and 
say you will, my Adelaide! my 
own!’ 

‘Iwill!’ She rose,slowly, oh, 
so slowly, never putting aside the 
arms that held her, and looked 
steadily out of her broad-open eyes 
in his. 

‘I will—leave all these tongues, 
these hateful looks and thoughts 
to go with you. I will—because 
I hate you, Phiiip Relf—coward, 
mean, unmanly, to come and take a 
woman in her friendlessness, alone ; 
to tell her things untrue, and win 
her to you with a lie. I'll go for 
this, you coward, and my love 
shall curse you—blight you for 
this base unmanliness!’ 

She stood before him, flashing 
her eyes at him; queenly in her 
new-found woman’s weapon that 
did not hesitate to sacrifice itself 
so that it crushed this man, once set 
apart from others as her treasure ! 

For a few moments he stood 
speechless at the strange, wild 
energy of her words; then he 
would have caught her to his 
heart, but she stepped back as he 
moved, and stopped him with her 
hand. 

‘Not now—not here—we have 
all life before us, and people live 
sometimes till they are eighty. 
There is time to spare.’ She 
rang the words out in a mocking 
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chime that jarred painfully on his 
excited nerves. 

‘ Yes, all our lives together. Why 
do you speak of it so strangely ? 
surely it is what we have desired ?” 

‘Yes, all; how strong—how 
noble a thing to boast of, you’ve 
conquered, when none but woman 
stood before you! Oh, noble, manly 
Philip Relf!’ 

He took no notice of her biting 
words. 

‘I knew that you loved me, 
Adelaide. Last night you were 
startled by the wildness of my 
words, because you thought them 
only words that men think women 
like, words with no other meaning 
than their own dull sound,. the 
echoes of the twaddle, fashion 
labels “ Love.” My words were not 
like those, and they have gained 
you for me, dearest Adelaide.’ 

*‘ What if I say I have no love 
for you ?” 

‘I know you have, you said so 
but just now.’ 

‘Philip, for once—for all—I 
tell you I have no love—no love 
for you. Look in my eyes, see 
how I look at you. I say I have 
no love for you.’ In the remnant 
of her devotion, she was making 
one last effort to redeem him. 

‘No?’ 

* No! again and for ever, no!’ 

* I don’t believe your eyes!’ 

‘Do you believe my words?” 

‘ Not always. Women, pardon 
me, can look a lie as well as speak 
it F 

* Lie! I lie? 

‘Not you alone; all women 
can, in love. I meant it generally.’ 

No answer. She had sunk 
again into the old position before 
the fire, leaning her head upon 
her open hands. 

‘ Do you intend the words you 
said just now, or were they only 
meant to sting me ?’ 

‘I meant them fully. Will you 
still take me?’ 
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‘Iwill. Oh, Adelaide! to ask 
me that.’ 

‘This evening, after six, at 
Charing Cross; then I will be 
yours. Good-bye!’ 

There was something in her 
eyes that beat back his own and 
made them droop, love-laden 
though they were. Her arm, so 
slightly raised, was pointing to 
the door; it was a command, and 
in conquering, he felt that she 
was still the conqueror. 

So he went. 

She watched him down the 
. drive and out into the street, as if 
: in hopes that he might turn again 
: to dare her. But, no, he passed 
out of the gate without a sign, 
and was lost in the hurrying 
crowd. 

‘Gone! thank God! Oh, how 
; I hate him! If I were a man 
I'd strike him, tear him, fling him 
back to his own black thoughts 
away from mine. And he has 
held me in his arms, and I have 
felt his heart beat, and have per- 
mitted it because I loved him, as 
the hero of my heart, the ideal of 
a man to suffer for, to glory in, 
to risk home, husband, everything 
that makes life happy, for. And 
now to come to this; to win me 
from myself by force; to use the 
poor deed that I did for him 
against me for my shame; to 
compel me to his lawless will, 
and call it love, staining so sweet 
asound. Yes, Philip Relf, I hate 
you for the love that has grown 
up between us, for the love you’ve 
snatched from me, who trusted 
you so far and cannot take it back. 
I hate you, Philip Relf, because 
I love you still—against myself 
I love you, wait for your coming, 
counting the minutes till you’re 
here, thirsting to hear your sweet 
false lips lie to me, living on 
the words you speak the tale in, 
and then, hating you for coming, 
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and hating myself, oh! more than 
all, for being but a woman for 
your sake. 

‘ This deed, this hideous thing, 
can it be true? Jdo it? He 
said, they'll say I did— they’l? 
say I was in his room alone. 
I was—they’ll say—who are they ? 
These women that I’ve lived 
against, that have hated me be- 
cause they did not dare to do as 
I have dared, and so have followed 
on their dull, small way, and 
seen me pass triumphant. Yes, 
they’ll say it, and they'll sneer 
and turn away when Adelaide 
Gawton passes by, and whisper— 
oh, I see them at it—and cover up 
their stiff morality lest my breath 
should sully it. And men will 
see it, and they’ll flock about me, 
fair game for words that are un- 
spoken to the rest, and thoughts 
kept for the outcast of her kind. 
Oh, how sweet ’twill be, all this 
and more—how sweet to bear!’ 

Then of a sudden a loud knock- 
ing at a door outside. At the 
sound she started up and ran 
towards the door as if to fasten 
it, then stopped, supporting her- 
self against a chair, her hand 
clutching the woodwork, her lips 
parted, her figure bending for- 
ward, listening, wildly watching 
for what she dreaded. 

‘No, it can’t be now! they can’t 
accuse me yet, so soon!’ Oh! her 
wild face, listening, like a hunted 
creature caught in its solitude, 
with no way to turn; is there 
none near with right to clasp her 
strongly, and to cherish this frail, 
weak womanhood of hers ? 

Again the knocking—then the 
sound of feet. 

‘ Philip—my husband—Philip!’ 
a low despairing cry, but none to 
answer. 

The door was flung open to 
admit a burst of merry life—her 
children ! 
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WEDDING BREAKFASTS. 


O many of us there are very 

pleasing, to some of us there 
are very sad associations in Wed- 
ding Breakfasts. We all count 
them up as we go on, and in the 
retrospect they make a set of 
landmarks for private individual 
history. There is, perhaps, no 
other kind of social celebration 
that so reflects the varying phases 
of English Society. There is the 
grand wedding breakfast at Willis’s 
Rooms, because no private house 
could receive the overflowing com- 
pany, when the gorgeous menu 
left my Lord Mayor and his army 
of cooks behindhand, not to men- 
tion the cold soup and the bad 
waiting. And I have sat down to 
the snowy breakfast table at nine 
in the morning, because the young 
people had to take a long flight 
at an early hour; and there was 
very little to distinguish that 
breakfast from any other break- 
fast, except that the long, slender 
glasses with their creamy pink 
were handed round. I think I 
like the last style of breakfast at 
least quite as well as the first. 
Then there is the great wedding, 
when the ‘Morning Post’ devotes 
at least a column to the enumera- 
tion of the presents; and the 
humble one, when the poor parents 
have little but tears and kisses for 
their darling, or, perchance, some 
old heirloom to bestow. It is 
greatly to be wished, by the way, 
that the British public might 
devise some more sensible hour 
for the wedding breakfast. The 
ceremony must be got over before 
twelve o’clock, and there is a ten- 
dency to get to breakfast soon 
after. I asked a new-made bride 
once how she felt, and she said she 
felt very hungry, and this appears 
to be a predominant sensation. 
Boys and girls go in for tipsy 


cake and champagne, but unless 
for those who go in for the déjetiner 
a la fourchette, the abnormal time 
and abnormal feeding interfere 
with one’s hours and the whole 
digestive system generally. I was 
not at all surprised that old 
General Towler, when he gave 
away a bride the other day, went 
off at once to his club without 
returning to the breakfast party. 
It was, perhaps, a little unsociable 
and selfish in the General, but the 
gallant gentleman had taken his 
tea and toast only an hour before, 
and was reserving his exploits till 
half-past seven. Let me say also 
that I have a prejudice in favour 
of wedding breakfasts being held 
always in the house; but wedding 
parties are often now so large that 
it is almost a necessity to have 
them at such places as the Lang- 
ham or the Crystal Palace. 
Wedding breakfasts are always 
bright, cheerful things—at least 
for those who can afford to look 
at them in a bright, cheerful light. 
But the events that lead up to and 
lead away from the wedding break- 
fast are not always bright and 
picturesque. For some of us there 
are anxious feelings, anxious ques- 
tionings attendant on these bril- 
liant solemnities. But you and I, 
cheerful reader, are looking on 
these things en bon and not en laid. 
There is a practical and medita- 
tive side to them about which we 
will attempt to say something pre- 
sently; but on the present occa- 
sion we mean to enjoy ourselves 
and look upon things in a hopeful 
way. That is a poor heart that 
cannot at times discard all un- 
quietness, especially when we 
remember Who it was who beau- 
tified and adorned that immortal 
wedding in the Galilean village of 
old. ‘There are people to whom 


























roses are only vegetables and the 
human heart a bit of muscle. 
They regard family feeling as 
organized selfishness, and pa- 
triotism itself as only an enlarged 
kind of local prejudice. That is 
not our point of view, is it? We 
are very human, and try to be 
more human every day, and see the 
fun and feeling, the serio-comedy 
of the breakfast-table under its 
most romantic and interesting 
phase. That wonderful old fellow, 
Aristotle, says there are certain 
occasions when things ought to be 
done magnificently, and the wed- 
ding breakfast is one of them—at 
least, what stood for the wedding 
breakfast in the social economy of 
those grand old Greeks of old. 
Those who have the good fortune 
of hearing the wedding breakfast 
oratory of such men as Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. Bernal Osborne, and the late 
Bishop of Winchester—perhaps 
the only three men perfectly at 
home in this description of oratory 
—will admit that there are occa- 
sions when a domestic incident 
will attain a large degree of public 
importance. 

‘But of all the wedding break- 
fasts I know there are none so 
pleasant as those in country houses, 
perhaps because this is the species 
of them with which I am best 
acquainted. You get the delicious 
feeling of at-home-ness and vivid 
sympathy when you have to make 
a journey into the country for a 
wedding, which is very different 
from merely putting the event down 
in your notes as one of the engage- 
ments of a London day. More 
and more people make their home 
in the country, and only care to 
have a pied & terre in town. Per- 
haps you have to meditate on the 
subject of a wedding present. 
There is a regular sort of tariff in 
wedding presents, a giving and 
taking, a careful noting of what 
wedding presents have been re- 
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ceived, with an idea that they 
must be returned in another shape 
when a joyful occasion may arise 


in the donor’s family. I don’t 
say whether Iam going empty or 
full-handed, but I have no thought 
of etrennes, and I have the com- 
placent conviction that no present 
I can bring is so acceptable as my 
presence. Still it is an expensive 
journey and gorgeous habiliments 
have been supplied, on which I 
shall have to reflect next Christ- 
mas. When I get down to the 
little station I find that the limited 
supply of local cabs has been 
monopolized for the occasion. The 
hall is full of guests: the Vicar 
has kindly lent every spare room, 
the little hotel has not much room 
to spare, and the youngster from 
Woolwich must rough it on the 
sofa. We have a grand dinner 
on the eve of the bridal. All the 
half-dozen bridesmaids are there, 
looking very pretty, and earning 
their gold lockets by their good 
looks. One bridesmaid is the 
kind of chief to correspond with 
the groomsman, and then there 
are two lovely children whom I 
should almost like to eat. The 
quaternion of sylphs are all on 
their promotion, and the grooms- 
man is well known among his 
friends to have views of ‘ settling in 
life’ It is a pleasant time, with 
an aroma of romance, and the dis- 
engaged people recall the adage 
that every wedding ought to lead 
to another. As a philosopher, I 
meditate on all these little dramas 
of human history, so far as they 
are susceptible of being visible. 
I painfully feel my deficiencies on 
this point, however, for while some 
people have a kind of second sight 
in such matters, others have their 
eyes preternaturally closed, and 
are considerably astonished when 
they are forcibly unveiled. And 
after dinner, finding myself a little 
de trop, I take a’walk in the whis- 
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pering shrubbery and moralise 
something after this kind. 

‘What am I to do with my 
girls? is an anxious inquiry, 
which one often finds made in 
these days. When there are a 
lot of daughters and only a life 
income this becomes a very anxious 
inquiry indeed. The wedding 
breakfast gives one solution of 
it, furnishes the one good old- 
fashioned British, or rather 
Adamic, way of solving it. There 
was a worthy cleric who married 
his daughters so prudently that 
his friends called him the Judicious 
Hooker. At the same time I think 
that the plan of training young 
women up simply with a view to 
matrimony is one of the worst 
mistakes in the world. It often 
means that they have had no care- 
ful, well-planned training at all, 
which is one of the worst things 
towards making good efficient 
wives of them. If young people 
are not to struggle on in life to- 
gether, not to emigrate, not to 
depart from any standard of gen- 
tility, but are to start in the front 
places; with villa, furniture, fine 
raiment, obsequious attendance ; 
then the middle classes will less 
and less be inclined to marriage, 
and Paterfamilias will be worrying 
himself with the inquiry, ‘ What 
am I to do with my girls? Though 
marriage is the lot of most, still 
it is an accident to each, and my 
own notion is that young ladies 
should be made independent of 
marriage, and such matters not be 
allowed to monopolize the chief 
places in their ideas. 

There are now so many avenues 
in which the skilled intelligence 
of women can make resources or 
add to the resources that are 
possessed. 

A most important section of the 
whole work of education is in 
their hands. There is an immense 
and increasing demand for mis- 


tresses in the common schools 
under Government inspection. 
Mediocre governesses will always 
be poorly paid and not very re- 
spectfully treated, but there is an 
unsatisfied demand for governesses 
of the highest stamp. Art and 
literature find constant employ- 
ment for many. We shall proba- 
bly see a good many clerkships 
besides those of the telegraph 
office in the hands of women. 
Let the notion be sedulously in- 
stilled, that no work is unladylike 
that will make a lady independent 
and fit her to discharge a useful 
post in life. When there is seen 
a good woman nobly fulfilling a 
noble vocation, as a schoolmistress 
wielding a most powerful and 
illimitable influence, or the maiden 
aunt being the strength and light 
of a dwelling, I recognise that she 
is probably fulfilling a more blessed 
and important sphere than wife- 
hood and maternity can confer. 
So far as material ease and com- 
fort go, the wife has often far less 
than the unmarried sisterhood 
often suppose. When I know 
that the lady of the house is 
bothered about her weekly bills, 
about her servants, about her 
acquaintances; that she has to 
bear a full share of her husband’s 
anxieties ; that after all she has to 
devote her main energies to cutting 
bread and butter and altering and 
adopting juvenile raiment, I think 
the governess, who takes her 
regular salary and has all the 
comforts of the establishment 
without its responsibilities, has 
the best share in the whole con- 
cern. Worst of all is it when a 
father or mother pushes a young 
girl to matrimony with a man 
who has a good house and plenti- 
ful income, when the girl’s heart 
is not engaged, and there is no 
solid foundation for reverence and 
affection. Without going so far 
as the ungallant bishop who said 
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that in matrimony the hand was 
put into a bag, where one might 
draw an eel, but more probably a 
snake, it is sad to think in what 
a large proportion of cases mar- 
ziage simply leads up to indiffer- 
ence, incompatibility, hatred, de- 
spair; and though there may be 
something glorious in the festivities 
and triumph of the wedding break- 
fast, Iam sure no maidenly maiden 
will ever be in a hurry for the lace 
veil and the orange wreath. 

But all these things should be 
thought of long before the wedding 
breakfast comes off, before the 
confectioner has booked the order, 
or the family cook is thrown into 
the highest state of excitability. 
But nothing is more remarkable 
to my mind than the fact that 
fathers and mothers—good esti- 
mable fathers and mothers, who 
have strained every nerve to fulfil 
every duty towards their children, 
abdicate their responsibility just 
at that critical time when the de- 
cisive actions of opening life tinge 
and settle all subsequent years. 
The daughter nourishes a dream 
of which the mother suspects 
nothing, and the son makes his 
plans in life without telling his 
father a word. The boy and girl 
are to blame, but perhaps the 
parents in a still higher degree. 
It is easy to perform the mere 
functions of instinct towards one’s 
children, but there are higher, 
more complicated duties, in the 
complex and spiritual ranges of 
the lives of sons and daughters, 
when there is a need of an infinite 
amount of wisdom and tact in 
giving happy guidance to those 
inexperienced lives and undisci- 
plined hearts. When there is a 
lot of sons and daughters you may 
depend upon it that there is that 
question of the wedding breakfast 
looming in the distance. In the 
case of the young lady the trous- 
seau and the breakfast make the 
VOL. XXV.—NO. CXLYII. 
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heavy final expenses, but in the 
case of my young lady friend, 
Arabella’s wedding, this is the 
merest trifle to what doting parents 
would do for her. We seniors, 
however, are obliged to take a 
practical view of matters. 

A dinner party always ends 
irregularly the evening before the 
bridal. There are so many pre- 
parations to be made for the 
following day. When the house 
should be getting quietest things 
are getting into commotion. The 
bridesmaids are clustering around 
the bride elect, as a queen bee. 
But while all the house—except 
in those intensely well-regulated 
houses where nothing abnormal 
is ever permitted to transpire—is 
in a flutter, and the bells are 
constantly ringing, and neat- 
handed Phyllises are rushing up 
and down stairs in a purely emo- 
tional condition, there is one 
person who is probably overlooked 
and despised, and considered an 
interloper and a nuisance if he 
takes any active part in the pro- 
ceedings. This is the bridegroom 
elect. He, poor fellow, by rigorous 
custom has to turn out of the 
house the last thing at night, and 
unless he is taken up by some 
hospitable friend, he has, probably, 
most uncomfortable quarters ia 
some obscure adjacent hotel. While 
the tumult of the rehearsal is 
going on, he is probably discussing 
a cigar with the father-in-law that 
is to be, over a rare glass of wine 
that has been produced for the 
occasion. Affability is the line of 
conduct which in these days it is 
chiefly his duty to cultivate. He 
tries to propitiate the small boys 
of the household by presents of 
five-shilling pieces or such like. 
In the course of the evening he is 
probably called forth from his 
obscurity to be permitted a private 
view of the bride in all the glories 
of the coming dawn. Ultimately 
R 
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he has to turn out of doors when 
he is feeling very sentimental, and 
the night breezes strike chilly. I 
supported home such an unfortu- 
nate man the other night. It was 
a mauvais quart dheure. It was 
frightfully late when I left him at 
an episcopal abode, and he told 
me that he had been obliged to 
sustain his spirits all day by 
calling in artificial assistance. He 
gets very restless, and only that 
the best man is sleepy and won’t 
smoke any longer, he would 
probably outwatch the stars to 
make sure of the rendezvous. As 
a general rule, he will turn up 
in the church at the time fixed. 
He and his friends creep in after 
a somewhat obscure and inglorious 
fashion, compared with the brilli- 
ancy of the bride’s array. Some- 
times the bridegroom does not turn 
up. I have quite a small collection 
of cases in which that striking in- 
cident has occurred. On one occa- 
sion the discarded bride tore up 
her beautiful dress from top to 
bottom. Ofttimes, however, the 
philosophical remark is made that 
it is a lucky escape. I think the 
knout ought to be given to all 
jilters, with Siberia superadded to 
all such jilters as these. Looking 
at a nursery book the other day, I 
saw these absurd lines :— 
The bride of course fainted, for she was 
acquainted 
With manners, and knew what was 
right ; 
But quickly they brought her some 
brandy and water, 
And that soon recovered her quite. 


All the congratulations, sign- 
ings, smilings, kisses over, and 
presently we are wandering on the 
lawn, waiting for the summons to 
the breakfast-table. In town you 
may do these things by contract— 
half-a-guinea a head, with or 
without wine—but in the country 
all has been planned and provided 
against weeks and months before- 


hand. The wedding cake is a work 
of art which excited quite a sen- 
sation in the local mind, and has 
been exhibited a week before in 
our provincial capital. Then all 
our kind neighbours have rifled 
their vineries and conservatories 
of their choicest contents, and the 
appearance of things rivals that of 
a great flower and fruit show, 
without the agonizing reflection 
that you are only to look and 
not to touch or taste. Then the 
bridesmaids are beginning to avail 
themselves of their special privilege 
of flirtation; and I am not sure that 
amid the recent general osculation 
some surreptitious kisses were not 
introduced. One or two gentlemen 
are rather nervous, as they have to 
be speechifyers, and there is a 
feeling of impending failure on 
them. Under these delightful cir- 
cumstances, however, a failure is 
hardly at all less successful than 
a success. The bridegroom, how- 
ever, takes this part of the matter 
pretty coolly; howbeit that it will 
be recollected for years to come 
what he said and how she looked 
on this momentous occasion. He 
feels that he has secured the chief 
object of his endeavours, and any 
other success is a very minor kind 
of matter. Not so the young gen- 
tleman who has to propose ‘ The 
Bridesmaids, and hopes to earn 
what the Irishman called a tempo- 
rary immortality in their beaux 
yeux. The speech of Paterfamilias 
is sureto have a touch of ge- 
nuine pathos; and the tearful eyes 
of that placens uxor have their 
own eloquence. Ten to one but 
she has been repeating to her- 
self that wisest of adages : ‘ My son 
is my son till he gets him a wife, 
but my daughter’s my daughter 
all the days of my life.’ They can 
recall all the lives of the young 
people through childhood and 
youth to this hour, and it is easy 
to their imagination to picture 














their future life till they come to 
their own grey hairs. I am not 
surprised, then, that there are 
some people to whom the wedding 
breakfast has its tinge of melan- 
choly. But they are in a decided 
minority. Now begins the mimic 
fasillade of the corks. Now the 
explosive crackers go off, and the 
idiotic mottoes are read, into which 
some simpering juveniles try to 
impart a deep meaning of their 
own. Now the bride takes the 
silver knife, and, with an heroic 
plunge, begins to divide the wed- 
ding-cake. All the healths have 
been drunk. The father has 
honestly said that his girl has been 
a good girl all her days, and will 
prove herself a good wife. The 
bridegroom has made his honest, 
sincere, manly speech, which has 
under hopeful skies confirmed 
every golden opinion. The young 
gentleman who has proposed the 
bridesmaids has done it so bril- 
liantly, he might propose to any 
one of them on the spot with 
every probability of being instan- 
taneously accepted. The old friend 
of the family has not been for- 
gotten. The doctor, who took the 
bride through her juvenile measles, 
has been feelingly remembered. 
An excuse has been found for every 
one proposing the health of every 
one on public or private grounds 
—so we can hardly be blamed if 
we think ourselves the most meri- 
torious set of beings in the king- 
dom. There are half-a- dozen 
bottles of Moet in the kitchen. 
There are to be tea and buns, beer 
and beef through the parish. Such 
is the idea, properly speaking, of 
the Wedding Breakfast. 

I suppose there is no better 
poetry of the wedding breakfast 
than that bright, cheerful burst of 
poetry that follows the solemn 
organ service of ‘In Memoriam.’ 
The bride was the Laureate’s own 
sister, the wife of Edmund Law 
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Lushington, the Professor of Greek 
in the University of Glasgow, that 
post for which the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Mr. 
Lowe, the late Home Secretary, 
were once unsuccessful competitors. 

In ‘ The Newcomes’ Thackeray has 

an allusion to Mr. Lushington, who 

is second to no living scholar of 
the day :— 

But where is she, the bridal flower 
That must be made a wife ere noon ? 
She enters, glowing like the moon 

Of Eden on its bridal bower, 

O happy hour, and happier hours 
Await them. Many a merry face 
Salutes them—maidens of the place, 

That pelt us in the porch with flowers. 

Let all my genial spirits advance 
To meet and greet a whiter sun; 

My drooping memory will not shun 

The foaming grape of Eastern France. 

It circles round, and fancy plays, 

And hearts are warmed and faces bloom, 
As drinking health to bride and groom, 

We wish them store of happy days. 

But they must go; the time draws on, 
And those white-favour’d horses wait ; 
They rise, but linger; it is late; 

Farewell, we kiss, and they are gone. 

A shade falls on us like the dark 
From little cloudlets on the grass, 

But sweeps away as on we pass 

To range the woods, to roam the park, 

Discussing how their courtship grew, 
And talk of others that are wed, 

And how she looked, and what he said, 

And back we come at fall of dew. 

Again the feast, the speech, the glee, 

The shade of passing thought,the wealth 
Of words and wit, the double health, 
The crowning cup, the three-times-three. 

But these glories don’t last. 

The light of common day sets in, 

and the brilliant colour goes off. 

The process of disillusionation 

commences at the railway station. 

Is it possible that this quiet pair 

in travelling costume can be the 

hero and heroine of that brilliant 
scene? The bridegroom might 
learn a lesson on the transitory 
nature of ali human glory. In the 
days to come he is dwindling from 
the heroic stature to the common 
height. As they go off the scene, 
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we fling good luck’s old shoe after 
them. I hope it will not frighten 
the horses, as it did the other day 
with most disastrous effect, and 
caused quite a thrill of sympathy 
in gentle bosoms throughout the 
country. Neither, I hope, will 
there be another kind of accident : 
as when, at the last moment, it 
was discovered that the young 
people had been married without 
a licence, and it was settled that 
everything must be considered as 
undone, except, I suppose, the 
wedding breakfast, and to be done 
over again—it was not mentioned 
whether the wedding breakfast 
should be included. I always make 
a point of visiting my young people 
a year or two afterwards. They 
have generally toned down. Their 


ménage is always pretty, though 
perhaps with some marks of inex- 
perience. They have entered upon 
a new cycle of loves and interests, 
and there is always the inevitable 
baby. But they look fondly back 
on that wedding. There is the 
photograph of the whole group as 
they stood that happy morning on 
the lawn with the background of 
the roses trellised about the old 
home. There is the splendid array 
of wedding presents that went some 
way towards setting up the young 
people in life. And, above all, 
there is that store of sweet recol- 
lections that links the garnered in- 
heritance of the past with the 
stories of the present, and builds 
up that family life which is the 
strength and beauty of our land. 
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PART IL 


VANITY. 


H* was walking in the Bur- 
lington Arcade. It was 
eleven o’clock in the morning. 
He paused to contemplate his 
imperfections in one of those 
lengthy mirrors that adorn the 
pilasters between the shops. He 
was ecarcely satisfied with the 
result. He might be eight 
and thirty. He was exceedingly 
handsome. But one indication of 
approaching age marred his redo- 
lent beauty, and this was his very 
grey hair. For my part, I thought 
it improved him: but then the 
hair did not happen to be mine; 
and, consequently, I was not a 
judge. Whether the hair in itself 
was an ornament, from its grey 
disposition, or not, was less a 
question to my friend than the 
age which the colour disclosed. 
And as of course I could not pos- 
sibly tell what age he might wish 
to appear, I was only a judge 
of the colour, from my point 
of view, not his. One thing, at 
least, was certain—that, whatever 
the colour of the hair, it adorned 
a head and countenance which 
were strikingly serene and fine. 
Not strictly, perhaps, intellectual ; 
not the head of a Newton or a 
Locke; but the pledge of distinc- 
tive character, with largeness of 
soul, if not mind. The head 
was a head which said—and the 
countenance said the same thing— 
‘I think; but not to great pur- 
pose. I have the highest ambi- 
tion to be something great, but 
not the force to achieve it. I 


aspire to ideas beyond the reach 
of any one, and therefore neces- 
sarily of myself. I have the 
finest conceptions of the infinitely 
Should-Be; but my achievements 
are abnormally normal. In short, 
I am a man of theory, with just 
nine hundred a year.’ 

Such a man was Algernon 
Stapleton. 

He united the weak and the 
strong to a point that was abso- 
lutely typical. At breakfast he 
would originate the most splen- 
did ideas, which by dinner he 
had totally forgotten. He would 
begin a book on some giant sub- 
ject, and write the first page or 
preface, but the effort so ex- 
hausted his fund of power that 
completion was out of the ques- 
tion. He would plan a method 
for relieving the poor from every 
hardship and wrong; but he 
worked out the method as he 
walked to his tailor, and it ended 
in his ordering a coat. He would 
arrive at the conclusion that a 
lucid intellect depends on ascetic 
life; but he encouraged the view 
over a bottle of champagne, and 
woke next morning with a head- 
ache. Thus it will be seen that, 
though a superior man, he was 
eminently wanting in ballast. 
And this is, perhaps, that popular 
want which is suggested by the 
Burlington Arcade. 

I joined my friend Stapleton 
on this pregnant morning; but 
first I watched him, from afar, as 
he gazed into the mirror, adoring. 
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(The reader will have noticed, in 
the Burlington Arcade, a popular 
weakness which pervades the 
loungers, to look at themselves in 
the mirrors.) Possibly, however, 
he might be saying to himself, 
‘ Mon Dieu, comme je me regrette !’ 
Whichever it was, he stood long. 
Bewailment or pleasure was dis- 
tinctly spun out beyond the limits 
of taste. He might vastly admire 
his elegant form: if so, that con- 
cerned but himself. He might pro- 
foundly deplore the freckings of 
age: if so, the public would not 
care for it. The occupation of 
pondering oneself in a mirror, 
though adapted to the interior 
closet, is quite unfitted to an ar- 
cade: and many persons obvi- 
ously thought so while passing 
poor Stapleton on the Walk. 

I stood to contemplate. I was 
anxious to see how long human 
vanity—or, let us put it, human 
regrets—could keep a man staring 
into a mirror in the middle of the 
Burlington Arcade. Vanity, we 
know, is the master passion of 
most of the greatest of men: but 
vanity that advertises itself in 
a mirror is an error in tactic and 
taste. 

Presently, while still he was 
wrapped in self-depreciation or 
praise, there peered beside him, 
into the mirror, a very beautiful 
girl. She was exactly seventeen 
years old. (I knew it) She 
smiled with exquisite sweetness, 
with adolescent play and inno- 
cence, as she contemplated the 
glass—or him. She looked into 
Stapleton’s face. She said to 
him by her eyes, by her smile, 
and light, ‘O vain, but handsome 
man!’ Stapleton caught the ob- 
servation. He read it in the 
syllables of the face. Imaged 
and writ on that lovely counte- 
nance, those words were very 
quill-penned. 

He turned, to look. As he did 





so the face moved away; and, join- 
ing a lady of more mature years, 
the girl remarked to her friend, 
‘What a remarkably handsome 
man that must have been—before 
his hair turned grey.’ 


Il. 


Stapleton heard that remark. 

I was standing, perhaps, three 
yards from him, just as the words 
were uttered. 

I was anxious that he should 
not suspect that I had been the 
spectator of his folly. My con- 
science smote me for not having 
abbreviated the period of his 
reckless advertisement. I ought 
to have stopped him from 
publishing to the world the fact 
that he was so human. He 
might, perhaps, be doing what 
many would have done had they 
had the courage to be silly: but 
vanity hides vanity with the 
vainest of veils; which, indeed, 
is the vainest part of all. 

Now here I have a remark to 
make, which I am sure the reader 
will pardon. I was desperately 
in love myself. Moreover, I was 
in love with the very young lady 
who had made this comment on 
Stapleton. I had met her at an 
evening party just one month 
before. I too well remembered 
her. Alas! she had forgotten me. 
The reader will therefore acutely 
appreciate my own very painful 
sensibilities. Had she deigned to 
admire me, as I peered into the 
mirror, reflecting, it is certain I 
should have easily forgiven her: 
but nothing can be more galling, 
in love, than to hear another 
admired. 

Stapleton, when he heard her 
remark, stood for a moment mute. 
He seemed lost in the tremendous 
power of the flattery plus the re- 
proach. Then, giving utterance 
to the terrible echo which came 























up from the depths of his soul, 
he murmured feebly, but sadly, 
‘Before his hair turned grey!’ 

It was done! With those words 
had sunk into his soul a new 
regret and ambition. He would 
dye! But one thing was wanting, 
as she had said, to complete his 
remarkable beauty—dark hair. 

He turned. As he turned he 
saw me. Transfixed with the 
new idea, which that moment had 
entered his soul, he seemed as if 
hardly he knew me. With a gaze 
that was absent, yet meaning, an 
expression that was painfully lost, 
he said—not one single word. 

He took my arm. I was silent. 
I waited till he should disclose 
the abysmal purpose of his mind. 
I suspected exactly what was 
coming. I knew my friend Staple- 
ton; and I could truthfully augur 
the current operations of his will. 
I had not one minute to wait. 
With a burst of unwonted in- 
spiration—unwonted in the rare- 
ness of the theme, he asked me, 
spasmodically and fiercely, ‘ What 
is your opinion of Dye?’ 

I was equal to the greatness 
of the occasion. I replied, very 
briefly, but emphatically, ‘ Bosh !’ 

‘You are an idiot!’ he con- 
tinued. (That was rude.) ‘ Hair- 
dye is a symbol. It is the 
material rendering of a popular 
principle and practice. All men 
dye—but not their hair. It is 
purely a question of what they 
dye. Every man and woman 
dyes something. Some dye their 
characters—most do. Some dye 
their fortunes, that they may 
appear to be richer than they are. 
Some dye their vices, that they 
may pass for being good. Some 
dye their parents, their origin, 
their ‘family.’ Some dye their 
profession, their business, their 
trade. The shopman dyes his 
goods, by false announcement. 
The barrister dyes his client, his 
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cause, or his defence. The mem- 
ber of parliament dyes his politics, 
his speeches, his addresses. The 
clergyman dyes his sermons, his 
views, and even piety. Women dye 
their morals—by propriety. Pro- 
fessors dye their ignorance. Mer- 
chants dye their cargoes—to make 
big fortunes. Dye, sir, is the 
principle of life. I am astonished 
at your superficiality. I should 
have thought you a man of greater 
observation than to monosylla- 
bise your contempt of dye by 
“ Bosh!” Why, every one who 
has studied life and men must 
know, that, without the use of 
dye, society could not hold to- 
gether for even half an _ hour. 
Men would be kicked out of every 
drawing-room, who should dare 
to show themselves without it. 
Pulpits would be empty; parlia- 
ment unvoiced; the bar unwigged; 
the shops all shut ; the City waste. 
Sir, the man who dyes his hair 
pays but his humble compliment 
to the supreme conviction of the 
age—that man was born to dye, 
and that without it he cannot 
live.’ 

(I have said that Stapleton was 
a remarkable man.) 

‘No one,’ I replied, ‘is better 
able than yourself to poetise a 
folly.’ 

‘Now there you wrong me 


again. Folly is the absence of 
thought. What I have said is 
reason. It is the laying bare the 


great foundations of the Real. 
You are not a shallow man; and 
yet you scoff at Fact.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ I answered, ‘ it is 
one thing to admit a fact; another 
to approve it. You talk of dyeing 
as a merit; whereas, at most, as it 
appears to myself, it can be only 
a veil.’ 

‘I am not prepared to agree 
with you,’ responded the gifted 
Stapleton. ‘Society has its 
science; which is the mutual 
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adjustment of things as they are, 
with the least amount of offence. 
Admit that the Fall has perme- 
ated every rank and stratum of 
society; and it then becomes a 
duty to protect ourselves, by 
seeming to be perfect. We are 
not perfect. Every man and 
woman is imperfect—mentally, 
ethically imperfect. Now, moral 
dye is that religious substitute 
which takés the place of rank dis- 
edification. Good heavens! you 
would not have men seem what 
they are; nor women either? 
You must have dye. The only 
question is, how to use it with 
the least amount of lying.’ 

‘ But what has this to do with 
hair-dye? I remarked. ‘ Your 


rhapsodies are carrying you away 
from your text, and landing you 
in visionary ethics of most im- 
possible nonsense.’ 

*‘ Ah! you have no mind,’ he 
continued, very much irritated at 


mycomment. ‘ You cannot grasp 
a principle. What I am trying to 
drive into your head—but you 
are so amazingly dull—is the 
great and deep-lying truth, that 
all men dye; and that the very 
most fictional part of their dyeing 
is that they deny it. Why, take 
that poor unfortunate woman, 
Madame Rachel. That woman 
was a type of London. She was 
the very apostle of the public 
truth—that all men dye, but that 
none have the courage to confess 
it. She ought to have had a 
statue erected to her in Trafalgar 
Square, by an admiring, a grate- 
ful, and an appreciative nation. 
She ought to have been homaged 
by both houses of parliament, as 
the great Pythagoras of dye, who 
had the courage to follow as a 
profession what others secretly 
espouse. She boldly proclaimed 
—what every one practices—the 
principle of dye. She worshipped, 
though at a mighty distance, the 
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dukes and duchesses; the sena- 
tors, bishops, and high clergy; 
the merchant princes, leaders of 
fashion, and the bar; in daring, 
but in the most humble manner, 
to offer homage to their fictions 
by practising her own. Madame 
Rachel was the great apostle of 
the age. She taught by symbols ; 
yet proclaimed the truth. “ You 
dye,” she said to the nineteenth 
century ; “ permit me just to dye 
your faces—since you have already 
dyed, without my aid, your hearts 
and consciences, your minds, your 
morals, and your souls.” ’ 

‘I think that a glass of sherry,” 
I replied, ‘would be refreshing 
after that.’ 

And leaving the Arcade, we 
strolled back to my chambers; 
and pursued the soft amenities of 
life in two very comfortable arm- 
chairs. 


Il. 


Now, shall I confess it? Yes, 
I began this story expressly to 
make reparation: and though I 
have lingered long upon the 
threshold, it is only to show what 
a@ superior man poor Stapletor 
was; and therein to exalt my own 
meritorious confession. 

I saw he was determined to 
dye—but why ? 

The truth was, that beautiful 
girl, who had seen him in the 
Burlington Arcade, had got into 
his head—and hair. He had 
heard the remark, ‘ What a hand- 
some man that must have been— 
before his hair turned grey;’ and, 
being a man of inductive thought, 
or deductive, productive, or what 
you will, he instantly determined 
to dye. That beautiful little face 
—oh, it was so beautiful !—peer- 
ing beside him in the mirror, had 
fascinated his head—and hair. 
He loved that girl! (This was 
very painful to me.) I did not 
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tell him that I knew her. I am 
sorry for this now. I thought he 
would never discover her—never 
see her again; and as I had been 
introduced, and passed an evening 
in her society, I was secretly de- 
cided that nothing should escape 
me to let out who she was. 
Stapleton could talk of no one 
else. ‘I have seen,’ he said, so 
soon as we were seated in my 
chambers, ‘the most beautiful 
face, this morning, I ever saw in 
my life.’ And then he went off 
to describe her features; her in- 
effable charm and youth; her 
hair, that was glittering gold (O 
pregnant and disastrous theme!); 
her childish way and innocence; 
and her exquisite petiteness of 
style. I listened as one who was 
inhaling, from afar, the perfumes 
of an unknown garden. ‘If I 


could get an introduction to her,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘I would sacrifice 
half my income.’ 


(He might sac- 
rifice the whole if he liked, but 
he should not be introduced by 
me.) 

The very next morning I was 
walking in the Burlington Arcade 
—fascinated, no doubt, by yester- 
day—when I saw, to my unspeak- 
able horror, Stapleton talking to 
her! Inconceivable wildness and 
effrontery! Not merely gazing; 
not merely imbibing, from a re- 
spectful and contemplative dis- 
tance, the exhalations of her pic- 
tura] beauty—but actually talking, 
conversing, laughing! Oh! this 
was too much. How could he 
have got an introduction? The 
thing was- absolutely impossible. 
I must knock him down. 

‘Ah! Walter,’ he said to me, 
with masterly cheeriness and com- 
placency ; ‘ how do you do? 

Now, Christianity has some 
excellent ideas. Forgiving an 
enemy—and loving him—is, of 
course, a beautiful precept. To 
have forgiven Stapleton—and to 
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have loved him—at that particular 
moment would have been, doubt- 
less, superbly heroic. There may 
be men who could do it. I donot 
say there are not. But I most 
emphatically assert that J am not 
of the kind. I should reverence 
the man, with almost worship, 
who could rise to such mystic 
level; canonization would be in- 
adequate to his merits. But, as a 
matter of fact—and I can speak 
only for myself—I am not the 
man to whom posterity will point 
as having achieved that incredible 
perfection. 

It transpired that the lady had 
dropped her purse; that Stapleton 
had picked it up; that her grati- 
tude was almost boundless; that 
Stapleton had used his oppor- 
tunity; that his volubility of 
utterance had been pushed to its 
utmost; that politeness—of which 
he was a master—had swung open 
the gates of acquaintance; and 
that his extraordinary charm (for 
I deny not he had it) had broken 
down barriers of decorum, and 
trampled into dust Introduction. 

I was savage as virtue, when it 
finds itself galled; as meekness, 
when it loses its aim. The Deca- 
logue had a right to complain of 
my temper on that wretched mor- 
ning. I was inspired by one 
simple feeling—revenge ! 

And this was the way I took it. 


IV. 

We were sitting next morning, 
in Stapleton’s rooms, discussing 
personal beauty. 

Stapleton — who was always 
superb in his manipulation of 
nonsensical themes—hazarded, in 
regard of dye, some new and 
startling views. 

This was exactly what I wanted. 
Stapleton, as he was, stood su- 
preme among conquering men. 
His soft grey hair gave a tone and 
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mellowness to a face that was 
brimful of soul. It was just such 
a face as a girl loves to look on; 
parental in the breadth of its 
heart; juvenile in the instinct of 
life; buoyant with infantine hi- 
larity; yet nurtured with an 
ocean of calm. The combination 
is seductive and rare. Stapleton 
had it. 

I knew it was useless for me to 
fight against such a man as Staple- 
ton. I might be younger—by at 
least fifteen years; but what have 
years to do with conquest, when 
Stapletons mar the way? Staple- 
ton could talk; Stapleton could 
induct; Stapleton could ravish 
the ears of a girl with flooding 
power and thought. I could not. 
I could only do—what most men 
can do—talk well enough to let 
out the secret that I had very 
little in me to let out. I could 
reveal, by effort, the wantings of 
mind. J was not Stapleton—O 
hated, but gifted enemy! How 
shall I crush you in the dust? 

One way lay open before me— 
to make poor Stapleton ridiculous! 

The thing was ready to hand. 
He would dye! He should! 

I remarked that morning, as we 
sat in Stapleton’s chairs, but two 
days after he had seen The Beauty : 
‘The only thing, Stapleton, that 
spoils your appearance is the 
equivocal colour of your hair. If 
you were to dye your hair, you 
would be the serenest man that 
could sun the humanity of town.’ 

‘You think so? I am glad to 
have your opinion. I was afraid 
you would be adverse to the merits 
of Art; at least, to that branch 
which is tinctural.’ 

* Adverse! I approve it. What 
you were talking of, two days ago, 
was dye considered as a virtue. 
Therein I was unable to fdllow 
you. But when you place its 
merits on a purely art footing, I 
am with you toto celo. Dye is the 
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reflorescence of age; the rejuveni- 
sation of time. When successfully 
pursued, it has merit—the merit 
of conquering nature.’ 

Stapleton looked at me, incredu- 
lous. He fancied I was rallying 
his weakness. But I preserved 
equanimity of face; though I was 
glorying in future fiasco. 

‘Now what dye should you 
chiefly recommend as an incipient 
essay in art?’ continued my 
tincturing friend. ‘ Rosseter has 
merit, on the score of its principle, 
which is to “restore” (professedly), 
not dye. Of course that is non- 
sense. But the idea of “restoring” 
is perhaps less repulsive to the 
artistic and natural mind than 
the sudden transition from white 
to jet-black, proposed by trans- 
muting compounds.’ 

I replied—only delighted that 
he should dye at all—that I had 
a great regard for Rosseter; that 
I was at school with one of his 
sons (Heaven forgive the inven- 
tion!); that I considered him a 
virtuous man, and above mere 
charlatan chicanery. ‘ Rosseter 
be it!’ I gaily advanced. ‘J will 
try a bottle with you. It will amuse 
me; but not change my hair.’ 


‘Sir’ (wrote Stapleton, snatching 
up his pen), ‘ you will be so good 
as to send me, secured from public 
observation, a bottle of your Hair 
Restorer, for which I inclose three 
and ninepence. 

‘ Your obedient Servant, 


* ALGERNON STAPLETON. 
‘ To Rosseter, Esq.’ 


This letter I posted that morn- 
ing. Oh! would that I had not 
done so!’ 
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PART II. 
Frasco. 


I was alarmed on receiving, about 
three days afterwards, the follow- 
ing letter from Stapleton :— 


‘Dear WALTER, 
‘Come at once. I am very— 
very ill. 
* Yours, 
‘40° 


I hastened to Stapleton’s rooms. 
There I found him, stretched on a 
sofa, looking the picture of misery. 
‘Good gracious!’ I said, ‘ what 
has happened ?” 

He gurgled and gasped a reply. 
His face was expressive of utter 
disgust, even more than of positive 
pain. He asked me—and these 
were the first words he spoke— 
‘ What are the ingredients of Ros- 
seter’s dye ?—do you know ?’ 

I said I believed it was an inno- 


cent compound of sulphur, and 
water, and glycerine, with a sedi- 
ment of acetate of lead to secure 


the colour. I could not speak as 
a savant, for I did not understand 
such matters; but my opinion, 
though feebly gleaned, was that 
acetate of lead was a poison, if 
taken in very large quantities. 
From external application, how- 
ever, no sort of harm could be 
dreaded. 

‘External application!’ howled 
poor Stapleton; ‘I have taken a 
bottle inwardly! Listen, while I 
tell you what has happened. Feel- 
ing rather poorly yesterday, I sent 
for a medical quickener. It came. 
It was exactly like, in colour and 
quantity, the Restorer that was 
in that bottle. But, in my fear 
lest any one should recognise the 
Restorer, as it stood on my table, 
as an unguent, I had removed the 
label from the bottle; and, in a 
moment of absence of mind, I 
swallowed the whole of the Re- 
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storer, in mistake for the dose I 
had sent for. It has made me 
feel very ill. I was really ashamed 
to send for a doctor, to tell him I 
had dyed my inside.’ 

I suggested a palliative I 
thought of; and in a very fow 
hours he was well. But nothing 
could induce him to renew his 
experience of Rosseter’s cream- 
coloured wash. 

So soon, however, as he was 
recovered, his mind reverted to 
the theme. He said to me, in a 
diffident manner, and half smiling 
at his own imbecility, ‘What is 
your opinion of Mrs. Allen?—I 
mean of that advertised nostrum 
which she proclaims will renovate 
the world?’ 

Now I was anxious that Staple- 
ton should dye; but not that he 
should impregnate his system with 
glycerine and acetate of lead. I 
had heard of men suffering horrible 
pains from imbibing the latter in- 
gredient; and though, of course, 
in hair-dye the quantity is small, 
still, if mis-taken in bottles at a 
time, the result could not be salu- 
brious. So I said, ‘Perhaps it 
would be safer to try some other 
kind of dye. Mrs. Allen, I know, 
has very fine pictures of ladies’ 
back-hair, and shoulders; and, 
doubtless, will restore a “ world- 
wide” hair, by her wash, “sold 
only in large bottles;” but I should 
hazard that a speedier dye, whose 
effects would be permanent while 
quick, would save you an infinity 
of trouble, and would not be mis- 
taken for draughts.’ 

He caught the idea. He said, 
‘I will make my own dye.’ 

‘ Pray do not,’ I answered. ‘ Rosi- 
crucians or alchemists may toy 
with drugs, with very little danger 
to their lives; but for amateurs in 
dye to compound rank poisons, is 
simply to invite destruction.’ 

So he said, ‘ Do you think that 
“ Auricomus ” would become me?” 
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And he laughed at the fond con- 
ceit. ‘That gold shade is not 
without merit. But, to be sure, 
it never was mine.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ I replied. ‘ The nor- 
mal absurdity of people who dye 
is that they choose a colour not 
their own. A fair man will come 
out in jet-black hair; and a dark 
man in rays of the sun. Now 
prudence in colour is closely akin 
to prudence in language and man- 
ners. For a man of bright gaiety 
to assume the undertaker, would 
be an error in choice of vocation ; 
and for a lugubrious mortal to 
become a pantaloon, would be to 
make himself still more unhappy. 
Yet men who dye, as a rule, select 
their most antipodal colour. They 
advertise their art by public 
proclamation of their own unfit- 
ness to practise it. I saw a man 
yesterday who had put his hair 
into mourning for sins of departed 
youth. When last I met him he 
was five and twenty, and then he 
had flaxen hair; yet now his very 
eyebrows are craped ; he hatbands 
and weepers his whiskers; he 
hearse-feathers and mutes the 
whole of his head, in a style of 
recent bereavement. Such afflic- 
tion—in hair—I never beheld; 
such capillaried grief and misery. 
I thought, when I met him, I 
must go up to him and say, with 
the tenderest voice and manner, 
‘Sir, for whom do you mourn? 
Has the whole of your family 
been swept by pestilence, and 
have even your grandchildren 
been killed? What inconsolable 
grief! what rayless sorrow! How 
shall I condole—with your hair? 

‘Then you advise me,’ said 
Stapleton, laughing, ‘not to dye 
my hair?’ 

I saw that I had gone too far, so 
I instantly revoked, and added: 
‘On the contrary, with a man of 
your taste, no such risk could be 
run. You would die harmoniously. 


You would favour your complexion 
with the sympathies of art. What 
you had been you would be: and 
sixteen would revive in eight and 
thirty. Praydye! I shall rejoice 
to see you return (next week) to 
the spring of your redolent beauty.’ 

He conceived that I was mock- 
ing his weakness. My playful dis- 
respect for the art of \dye shone 
through my words and accents; 
and he said not another word. 

But he dyed! From Burling- 
ton’s mystic Arcade he bought a 
preparation : and he used it secun- 
dum artem. 

It was some deleterious com- 
pound. The inventor knew what 
were its poisons. But Stapleton 
spread out his Materia Medica, and 
sponged, and scoured, and tow- 
elled. He described it all to me 
afterwards; and this was the pic- 
ture he drew. 

* After waiting ten minutes, my 
hair grew dark. I was sanguine of 
immediate success. I had hardly 
anticipated so speedy a return to 
the auburn locks of youth. I 
stood before the glass, and was 
contemplating with real satisfac- 
tion my recovered teens and bloom, 
when, just as complacency was 
reaching its height, there came a 
knock at the door. 

‘ What then? Well—nothing, 
if the knock but preluded a mes- 
sage, or the arrival of a letter by 
post. But the servant—discharg- 
ing his words through the key- 
hole (for I had locked my door)— 
announced that two ladies were 
waiting below, “in a handsome 
barouche and pair,” and that they 
were very desirous to see me. 

‘One of these ladies was The 
Beauty ! 

‘I did not know what to do. 
My hair was dripping-wet. More- 
over, the tints were lugubrious, as 
though struggling to obscure the 
Past with a new but fitful Pre- 
sent. I determined, on the in- 














stant, towash. I said to the ser- 
vant, “I will be down in a mo- 
ment ;” and, seizing a towel, I 
washed my head, with infinite 
speed and anxiety. 

‘Scarcely had I completed the 
task, when my eye caught sight 


of a passage in the “ Di- 
rections for Dyeing the Hair,” 
which had, up to that moment, 
escaped me. The passage was as 
follows: “ Be very careful not to 
wash the hair within twenty-four 
hours of dyeing; as the result 
would probably be a Red.” 

‘ But now ’twas done. All reek- 
ing, moist, and wretched, I de- 
scended the stairs. The ladies 
were in their carriage. They had 
come to invite me to dinner—to- 
morrow, at seven o’clock. Their 
urbanity was extreme and painful. 
I might have fancied it; but it 
seemed to me that there was a 
piteous tone in their voices, which 
commiserated my hair, and dye. 
Any way, my own sensibilities 
were much more keen than theirs. 
I felt dyed. I felt that I was dis- 
coloured, painted, smirched. My 
hat, even, refused to veil the cruel 
malignities of the hair. The more 
the ladies grew kindly, the more I 
realised dye: and the parting was 
my happiest moment; for indeed 
I was in intensest misery. 

‘It transpired that the day 
after I had met The Beauty, with 
her aunt, in the Burlington Ar- 
cade, they had mentioned the fact 
to an uncle, who happened to be 
a member of my club—Colonel 
Fryth: you know him? Amiable 
to the point of insanity, this uncle 
had invited me to dinner, and, 
to-morrow, I have promised to 
go. 
‘ Now, returning to my room, I 
was naturally eager to see if I had 
really turned red. I looked in the 
glass, and there, sure enough, the 
first promise of red was written. 
You see it, my dear Walter? Not 
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positive red just at present, but 
only the sickening promise. I may 
get whiter, or redder. The alterna- 
tive is too distressing !’ 

He sank back in his chair, and 
groaned. Then, resuming his 
theme, he continued : 

‘I wish you had not urged me 
to dye. It was your fault, from 
beginning to end.’ 

I know human nature, and was 
prepared for this base equivoca- 
tion. When a man very earnestly 
desires a folly, and fails in his pri- 
mary effort, he will be sure to 
blame a friend for the counsel 
which his own hot vanity evoked. 
But I soothed him with wisdom 
(and folly). Isaid to him that, in 
every science, and in every branch 
of high art, success only waits on 
endeavour : that, whether in paint- 
ing, or sculpture, or drawing, men 
do not pinnacle at once. Stage 
failure, stage incipient, stage hope- 
ful, is the order of nature’s slow 
step. 

‘You will be,’ I said, ‘the 
dyedest Apollo in the whole of 
artistic London. Don’t hurry, or 
give up in despair. The outside, 
like the in, of the head, is deve- 
loped only by time.’ 

Now it is certain that nonsense 
can resist sound sense, better than 
can wisdom or power. The latter 
will fail because they have mea- 
sure; while the former is quite 
without limit. Let a man get a 
folly well into his head, and So- 
crates might harangue him in 
vain: whereas grandness of pur- 
pose may be quickly overthrown, 
from the fact that it depends upon 
force. Stapleton was a capital 
fellow: he was clever, original, 
good: he could talk like a god (of 
the bipedal school), and even write 
superbly—for a moment. In all 
that had to do with theory he 
was a most ‘ superior man ;’ but in 
the actual practice of wisdom he 
was down in the zero of fact. 
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He would dye, because he was 
vain; because he had fallen in 
love; because he had heard that 
unfortunate comment, ‘ What a re- 
markably handsome man that must 
have been, before his hair turned 
grey!’ To divert poor Stapleton 
from dye was now impossible. 
Still J was the demon that egged 
him on, from spite, and envy, and 
malice ! 

Now, Dye Number One having 
proved a fiasco, from the fact that 
it was inadvertently swallowed, 
and Dye Number Two having 
issued in calamity, on account of 
the ‘carriage at the door,’ it be- 
came a moot question how Dye 
Number Three could be hedged 
with sufficient precaution. The 
difficulty was this—and a very 
grave difficulty it was: the effect 
of washing, with the purest rain- 
water, the undried Dye Number 
Two was to give to the hair an 
indiscriminate colour, like sunrise 
going into mourning. The dreaded 
red had not ensued, but a partial, 
indecisive shade of reddish, black- 
ish white was now the fitful cha- 
racter of Stapleton’s once grey 
hair. This would not do. Nature 
or art must reign supreme: and 
Nature having resigned her throne, 
Art must do what she could. 

I waive the detail of that pur- 
chasing noon. Suffice it to say 
that, at 11.25, Stapleton stepped 
out to buy. He obtained, in the 
Burlington Arcade, another bottle 
of dye. This time, all must be 
safe. And a coiffeur assuring 
him that ‘one application would 
suffice to produce a hazel,’ he took 
the unguent to his home; and, 
next morning, commenced the cam- 
paign of Dye Number Three, and 
last. 


PART III. 
REPENTANCE. 


Nitrate of silver has this disad- 
vantage, that it requires to be cri- 
tically used. If taken internally, 
it dyes the skin brown; if applied 
externally, it dies the hair blue— 
except under rigid conditions. 

These conditions were not com- 
plied with by Algernon Stapleton, 
Esq. He purchased (in the Bur- 
lington Arcade) Simpkins’ Incom- 
parable Dye. The‘ Incomparable’ 
had reference, chiefly, to the profit 
Mr. Simpkins derived. It had also 
some vague application to the 
effect produced on the hair. 
Whether, from inartistic combina- 
tion, the nitrate was suffered to 
abound over the other less noxious 
chemicals, or whether, from the 
previous impregnation of Staple- 
ton’s hair with red, certain it is 
that the result produced was the 
very last that would have merited 
approval from his own esthetic 
views. His hair turned purple! 
He was a supreme exemplar of 
cerulean beauty, spotted all over 
with brown. 7 

Moreover, the skin of the intel- 
ligentcountenance—from too much 
haste in applying—was dotted 
with ugly black spots, which lent 
a variegated appearance to the 
complexion, far more uncommon 
than beautiful. 

Now blue, or purple, though 
pleasing colours in a_ sphere 
adapted to their use, are out of 
place on a gentleman’s head, espe- 
cially on that of Stapleton. His 
soft blue eyes and delicate skin 
called for no such contrast. His 
graceful way, and elegant hands, 
were not set off by purple. Purple 
is a prononcé colour. It attracts a 
painful attention. You could not 
walk down Bond Street (nor even 
in the Burlington Arcade), with a 
brilliant head of purple, without 
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exciting the untoward remark— 
* His hair is somewhat too blue!’ 

Then the ugly black spots 
were another incentive to popular 
reprehension as to taste. They 
would not come off. No appeal 
from water, nor even from friction, 
had any weight with their stub- 
bornness. They seemed to like 
Stapleton’s face. Their adherence 
to his cheeks was so markedly 
cordial, that at last poor Stapleton 
despaired. 

‘You will go to-night? I cru- 
elly asked him, when the spots 
would not come off. 

‘It is a difficult question,’ he 
wanderingly said. ‘Intellect is a 
powerful makeway, but intellect 
with a purple head-dress creates 
antipathy, to begin with.’ 

‘ Consider,’ I said, ‘the merit of 
conquest obtained under such 
disadvantage. An ordinary man 
would, of course, succumb; but 
I am not quite sure, were I Al- 


gernon Stapleton, that I should 
not glory in my purple, for the 
pride of talking it down.’ 

‘You are good to put it so,’ 


he feebly rejoined. .‘ Certainly, 
what is complexion? After all, 
@ man must win by his brains, 
and not by his couleur de rose. 
It is absurd to think that men 
like ourselves require an alabaster 
skin. Boys may do so; average 
minds may press into service 
every auxiliary of look; but, as 
you say, where is the use of being 
superior to the herd, if we can- 
not rise above colour? Yes, I 
think I shall go. But, if I do, 
you must go with me. I may 
require sustainment from a friend ; 
upholding by wisdom and power. 
Ring the bell.’ 

I rang it. 

* The brougham,’ he said to the 
servant, ‘at exactly a quarter to 
seven.’ 


Il. 


Stapleton’s appearance in full- 
dress toilet was a sight to move 
the angels. Such command of 
self, and.such purple hair, were 
never seen together. He read a 
treatise of Plato in the course 
of the afternoon to acquire the 
necessary calm. And at half- 
past five he began to dress ; and 
at six was a perfect ‘ sight.’ 

Supremely got up, with con- 
summate care, he baffled malig- 
nity to smile. Graceful as a man 
need wish to be, his head was 
all the more droll. His man- 
ners were calm as breeding could 
make them; his head was dazzling 
blue. The spots on the face were 
useful for this; that they told 
their own tale with tears; and when 
the brougham came round to take 
us to dine, I knew not whether to 
laugh or to weep. 

‘ How doI look? he plaintively 
asked, just before we descended 
the stairs. 

The question was not easy to 
answer. Veracity is a merit when 
combined with taste; but, with- 
out it, may sometimes be wrong. 
Veracity now would have been 
simply a crime; so I replied that, 
considering the conditions, the 
effect was not phenomenal. 

‘ You still think Ican go?’ he 
said, doubting. 

Now it is one of the peculi- 
arities of human nature, that we 
don’t take the same view of others’ 
misfortunes that we habitually 
take of our own. Given our own 
face, maculate to distemper, and 
it is certain that we should not 
go to parties. But another’s coun- 
tenance is not our own; and, con- 
sequently, a result which, if we 
saw it in the glass, would simply 
drive ourselves mad, when seen 
in a friend is endurable. This is 
the weak side of nature. Selfish- 
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ness is king of all vices; for though 
many a man has conquered every 
other, no one has quite conquered 
that. 

I began to repent. ‘ Don’t go,’ 
rose quickly to my lips. But to 
have said it would have been to 
proclaim to Stapleton that he was 
simply hideous to look upon. Here 
was a subtle perplexity. Which 
was more generous of the two: to 
say to a friend, ‘ you are hideous ;’ 
or to let him go into society, for 
society to take that view? On 
the one hand, you hurt his feel- 
ings; on the other, you hurt his 
success. On the one hand, you 
make him miserable; on the 
other, you make him ridiculous. 
Oh! I give up the question. It 
is too profoundly esoteric. 

No fear for Stapleton! If ever 
he commanded himself, he did so 
on that purple night. Even The 
Beauty’s eyes, when they caught 
his hair, drew forth not one rest- 
less look. As though born in 
purple, and spotted with mother- 
devices, he moved into the room, 
and swayed to and fro, with ac- 
complished ease and grandeur. 

To laugh—no one could. The 
ladies, of course, saw the joke in a 
moment. The uncle was pru- 
dently innocent. 

‘Take my niece down to dinner,’ 
said the uncle to Stapleton. And 
they linked in purple intuition. 

At dinner, poor Stapleton talked 
—talked even better than ever. 
His art of investing the com- 
monest subjects with extravagant 
interest and hue was new to the 
ladies, and even to the uncle; it 
was so exuberantly, yet naturally 
poured. He held himself in, with a 
modest distrust ; then burst forth 
with marvellous torrent. To talk 
is the king of all gifts; to talk 
well, with modesty, most ‘rare. 
Stapleton was the only talker 
whom I ever met in my life who 
could talk with extraordinary win- 


ningness, yet in perfect oblivion 
of self. 

The consequence was, before 
dinner was over the hair was 
totally forgotten. That hair might 
have been like a Highland plaid ; 
Tartan, Campbell, or Cameron; 
the ladies would have forgiven 
the pattern for the sake of the 
brains it covered. The Beauty 
feasted on his words. I knew 
that my reign was over! By the 
side of a man who could talk like 
that, there was nothing for me but 
the coal-cellar. 

Then, dinner being ended, we 
adjourned to the drawing-room ; 
and music was lord of the even- 
ing. 

Now I was more desperately in 
love—ten times—than even my 
purpled friend, Stapleton; and I 
could have slain him, I felt, on 
the spot, but for pity and shame 
on my part. The aunt extracted, 
while we sat together, all that I 
knew about him; and a very great 
deal it was. But I determined to be 
hugely magnanimous; and, scorn- 
ing the occasion for undermining 
him, I lifted him up on a monu- 
ment. I said he was good, he was 
great, he was loving. Isaid I had 
known him at school. I said he 
was a model brother and friend; 
in short, an epitaph living. I 
ended with a spasm of infinite 
praise: ‘Stapleton is the on/y man 
I know.’ 

‘ I think he has dyed since first 
we saw him,’ said the aunt, with 
painful composure. ‘ Have you 
any conception why ?” 

I arose and left her. 

But Stapleton, catching the 
words, turned round, and answered 
for himself: 

‘ Why should a man of thirty- 
eight years of age dye his hair a 
rich purple? Because he heard 
Seventeen say, “ What a remark- 
ably handsome man that must 
have been—before his hair turned 














grey.” I have paid my first 
compliment to Seventeen in mak- 
ing myself ridiculous; my next 
real compliment shall be to un- 
dye, and offer my age in homage.’ 

This was said so quietly, so 
without presumption, that no 
offence could be taken. The 
words were addressed to the 
uncle, even more than to the 
listening ladies. The uncle, who 
was perfectly the gentleman, re- 
plied with admirable ease, ‘ You 
can afford to dye, or to let it alone. 
With so much inside your head, 
it cannot possibly matter what is 
out.’ 


Itt, 


Why need I delay the reader’s 
patience, and pursue my narrative 
further ? 

In ten days’ time, the hair was 
‘restored,’ though not by Mr. 
Rosseter. The old grey streaks 
came back to their rest; and 
Stapleton was himself once more. 

He never dyed again. But 
what think you ensued on that 
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evening, and on the freak of dye- 
ing the hair ? 

Why this, that Seventeen adored 
Thirty-eight, and that J retired in 
shame. I confessed to Stapleton 
afterwards the whole of my ma- 
lignant design. He freely, and 
laughingly, forgave me. ‘ All is 
fair in love,’ he said, ‘even to 
make a man dye. I should have 
dyed without you; but the weak- 
ness did me this service, that it 
enabled me to pay my first com- 
pliment.’ 

He said this just before he was 
married. 

We still walk sometimes in the 
Burlington Arcade, and look into 
the coiffeur’s windows. Mrs. Sta- 
pleton laughs when she sees the 
dyes, and says to me slyly, ina 
whisper, ‘It will soon be your 
turn to dye!’ 

But I reply that no lovely lady 
will ever say of me, as she admires 
my face in a mirror, ‘ What a 
remarkably handsome man that 
must have been—before his hair 
turned grey!’ 
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MY VALENTINE. 


*O, Valentine, go! By valley and hill, 
By plain and woodland, and sand and sea, 

By lake and pool, and river and rill, 

Love’s wings are loose and his words are free. 
Shall we not speak? shall our voice be dumb, 

When Love hath speech in cottage and hall ? 
Shall our voice be dumb and our heart be numb 

That love the best and truest of all ? 


Go, Valentine, go! She will gaze upon others— 
On others less loving—ere glancing at thee : 
A smile and a kiss she will give to thy brothers, 
A smile and a mock to my message and me. 

Yet hope bides long, and patience longer, 
And the love I love the longest of three ; 
And these are strong, and my love is stronger, 


So thou shalt say what I say to thee. 





Say, when my skiff, down the swift current dashing, 
Cleaves waters that mirror the light of the skies, 

In the moon-silvered wavelets her laughter seems flashing, 
Her smile in the diamond spraydrops that rise. 

Her beauty in all that is fair I remember ; 
In the heaven of the dawn the clear heaven of her eyes ; 

And the flush on her cheek in the last crimson ember 
That flushes the face of the day as it dies. 


Say, when the first bird of morning is singing, 
Praying for her ever brings me delight ; 
Praying for her, ere slumber be bringing 
Her presence to gladden the visions of night ; 
Thinking of her every eve and each morrow, 
In solitude thinking, or midmost the stir 
Of the city of nations—oh ! balm of my sorrow, 
Oh! crown of my happiness—thinking of her. 








My Valentine. 






























Yet what shall it profit, though thus thou be laded ? 
Were the bloom of her beauty less perfect to see, * 
Were the sun of her grace and her pureness o’ershaded, 
So might her heart beat less coldly for me. 
Ah ! if a tongue of laudation could sing of me, 
Tell of some nobleness, blazon me great ! 


If the world with its voices and echoes could ring of me ! 


So might I bear to be patient and wait. 


Yet say that all greatness and goodness rise slowly, 
That the oak of the forest was once but a seed ; 
Can she tell the first spring of the high or the lowly, 
The birth of the flower from the birth of the weed ? 
The river was once but a fountain, that plashes 
The navies of nations with fathomless waves ; 
And the gold that now glitters, the gem that now flashes, 
Have once been o’ertrod by the footsteps of slaves. 


Then fly to her, Valentine ! Valentine, fly to her ! 


Fear not the scorn of a spirit so sweet : 





And cry to her, Valentine ; tenderly cry to her, 


= kad 


Laying thy burden of love at her feet. 
So, if the years ever crown me with honour, 

In the day that shall come she may pity me yet ; ; 
So haply till then, while my hope fastens on her, 


She may sometimes remember, not always forget. 


EDWARD B. NICHOLSON, 
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PORTRAITS 


CHARMANTS. 


II.— ANGORA. 


Siem were two artist brothers, 
whose art was fashioning re- 
bellious clay into living shapes of 
beauty, and adorning its surface 
with wonderful designs and ara- 
besques of colour, of which they 
alone had the invention and the 
secret. All day long the two pot- 
ters toiled away in dark laborato- 
ries, over furnaces and baking- 
kilns, preparing, by endless dismal 
processes, the inert material for 
the final work of inspiration, which 
was at once its completion and 
their reward. 

The two brothers, of course, 
gloried in their art; yet, dreary 
enough must necessarily have 
seemed a great part of it; for 
they could not work in exquisite 
studios full of sunlight and 
flowers, like their more fortunate 
friends the painters; but were 
forced literally to bury themselves 
in the smoky regions of factories 
and workshops in the depths of a 
great city—and there, in order to 
avoid interrupting their opera- 
tions, they not only worked but 
lived also. 

But lo! there lived with these 
two workers, one whose occupa- 
tion was equally indispensable and 
equally an art with theirs, viz., to 
keep the life of the two artists 
beautiful and full of charm to 
them, even as they were toiling to 
charm and beautify the lives of 
other people. This was. their 
lovely and adorable sister,—An- 
gora, as she had been first called 
in play, but afterwards constantly 
—for, while she had another name, 
this was evidently her right name, 
because it was the most like her- 
self. Well did she perform her 
task; and, indeed, well she might, 


for, although the brothers did not 
of course know, and had only found 
out how the name Angora suited 
her, by accident, as they thought, 
in play—this sister of theirs was 
an enchantress. Angora was her 
true name; and she had really 
come into the world for the ex- 
press purpose of keeping the two 
potters under so sweet an enchant- 
ment, that they should go on work- 
ing until they had completely 
filled the world with beautiful 
objects, to take the place of and 
wholly do away with the ugly 
ones which were then being used. 

Surrounded, as the house was, 
by that desert of the terrible city, 
all the interior of it was soft, deli- 
cate, and luxurious—because An- 
gora dwelt there. In the very 
midst of smoke and noise and tur- 
moil, it was a quiet, an exquisite 
palace, such as an Enchantress 
loves to inhabit, and creates in- 
stantaneously, with a wave of her 
wand or a rub of her magic ring, 
anywhere. So thick were the 
sumptuous carpets, that you never 
heard a loud footstep; so richly 
tapestried were the walls, that 
never did the faintest echo of out- 
side din penetrate the chambers— 
wherein there always reigned a 
mellow many-coloured light, which 
knew nothing of the day’s glare, 
but came through the mystical 
paintings on the windows, often 
reflecting some of the legendary 
symbols and storied personages on 
the floor. And here, in the dreamy 
glimmer, the Enchantress Angora 
used to move about softly, glid- 
ingly, with an indescribable rustle, 
like that of the leaves of an autumn 
tree: or used to recline with super- 
natural grace on fair couches or 
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cushioned divans covered with the 
most gorgeous Eastern stuffs, whose 
various dyes made a harmonious 
symphony of colour in the cham- 
bers. 

And all that she had to dowas to 
took beautiful (which she was, and 
therefore could not help doing)— 
but, somehow or other, more beau- 
tiful, or differently beautiful, every 
day; and to invent fresh luxuries 
and magical combinations of colour 
and ornament in the rooms—and 
to sing. And, while the Enchantress 
Angora performed each and all of 
‘these three tasks, everything went 
well ; the enchantment continued ; 
and the two brothers went on 
making miracle after miracle of 
beauty, under the influence of her 
spells. But, if she had omitted 
any portion of her magic—if she 
had grown tired of adorning her- 
self, or walked with a less imperial 
step in her sumptuous abode; or, 
above all, if she had ceaséd to 
sing; then, everything must have 
gone ill; the enchantment would 
have grown weaker, or ceased alto- 
gether, and the two potters would 
certainly have groaned under their 
hard lot and done little or nothing. 

Being, however, an Enchantress, 
Angora knew all this very well. 
So, every morning, before the two 
artists went to their dingy work- 
shops, they used to come into the 
splendid apartments, and look at 
Angora, and admire the new way 
she had arranged her wonderful 
hair, and examine her strange and 
exquisite costume, which made her 
seem alternately a Greek goddess, 
or an oriental houri, or a Japanese 
princess, or a medieval queen; 
and they used to watch her a little 
while, as she moved with an un- 
dulating softness through her do- 
main, gazing into her deep and 
dreamy green eyes, which were 
like the emerald summer sea, and 
wondering at her ever fresh grace ; 
and then they used to go and work 
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harder that day than the previous 
one. But, as soon as evening 
arrived, the two craftsmen re- 
turned, fatigued, sometimes almost 
worn out with the strenuous la- 
bours of the day. They flung 
themselves down and stretched 
out their tired limbs on the luxu- 
rious cushions; and then the soft 
Enchantress would begin weaving 
her subtle spells over their weary 
brains and their drooping eyelids, 
soothing every tired sense and 
gradually enveloping them in the 
unseen toils of her beneficent magic. 
And, when she had thus charmed 
away all memory of the labours 
of the day, and had them once 
more completely in her power, she 
would sing to them with her won- 
derful siren-like voice. And, lo, on 
the musical waves of her singing, 
the souls of the two craftsmen 
were wafted far away into many mi- 
raculous regions, where fairies and 
mermaids and phcenixes and enig- 
matic beings, and beautiful prodi- 
gies of all sorts appeared to them 
and showed them inconceivably 
lovely vases and urns and pitchers 
and majolica jars and porcelain 
ornaments on which they arranged 
themselves in groups and pat- 
terns: so that the two potters 
went on dreaming all night of 
these alluring wonders, and woke 
in the morning determined to 
realise some of them, at the cost of 
any exertion. 

And, during the day, while they 
were toiling mightily in their fac- 
tory, like two grand fellows as they 
were, if ever, for a moment, they 
felt exhausted or disheartened with 
apparent want of success, or there 
came insidiously into their minds 
the sentence ‘ Art is long but Lifeis 
short ’—they were certain to hear 
at that moment the magical—the 
rhapsodical voice of the Enchan- 
tress Angora, singing, as it were, in 
some far-off paradise; and imme- 
diately the fairies, the mermaids 
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and the panthers, the phonixes 
and the chimeras floated again in 
a beautiful pageant before their 
eyes, and they felt the energy of 
a new inspiration. 

I need scarcely say that, under 
these conditions, the success of the 
brothers’ labours was more than 
equivalent to the extent of them ; 
and wonderful truly were the ob- 
jects which issued from their work- 
shop every day. 

And, indeed, whenever you see 
some transcendant masterpiece of 
the potter’s art, in which the de- 
sign is characterised by unusual 
originality of invention, and the 
colours startle you by a peculiar 
audacity combined with exquisite 
softness of harmonisation, youare at 
liberty to assume that it is the work 
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of the two brothers of whom I write, 
and the inspiration of the Enchan- 
tress Angora. Buthaving told youso 
much about this mysterious sub- 
ject, I shall satisfy your curiosity 
no further, as to how, when, and 
where,—excepting by remarking 
that, although, through the stre- 
nuous labours of the two artists, 
there are certainly many thousands 
of beautiful things of their work- 
manship already in the world— 
still, as there undoubtedly remain 
yet a few ugly objects, it is pro- 
bable that the two potters are, at 
the present moment, as hard at 
work as ever, and that the lovely 
and mysterious Angora continues 
to urge them on by the inspiration 
of her charms. 
Axrtuur O'SHAUGHNESSY. 
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SPORTING FOR MEN OF MODERATE MEANS. 


By ‘Oxp CaLapBar.’ 


OR your wealthy noblemen, or 
large landed proprietors, it 
matters little what sport of any 
kind costs them, whether in horses, 
hounds, shooting, fishing, yachting, 
racing, or coursing. 

Yet very many rich men are the 
greatest screws possible—carrying 
out the old adage of ‘the more 
you have, the more you want.’ 
Love of sport is one of the boasted 
and general characteristics of an 
Englishman; but I am inclined to 
think that, after all, young Eng- 
land is not such an ardent sports- 
man or such a hard man as his 
father and grandfathers were. As 
a rule, they are more of the feather- 
bed and hearth-rug sort; but this 
by no means applies to all, for I 
know many good and indefatigable 
men, and there are hundreds I do 
not. 

Our forefathers were, no doubt, 
earlier than we are—that is, they 
did not, in spite of their hard 
drinking at times, turn night into 
morning as we do. They went early 
to bed, and got up early; began 
hunting before daylight, and 
managed to kill their fox as twi- 
light fell. Their soul was in sport, 
and we love to talk and hear about 
the grand, generous, though illi- 
terate old squires of a hundred 
and fifty years ago. Men who 
always stirred their ale with a 
sprig of rosemary, and drank posset 
before going to bed; dined at one 
o’clock when they were at home ; 
smoked their ‘ yard of clay,’ wore 
top-boots, buckskins, and a blue 
coat with brass buttons—regular 
Squire Westerns, but perhaps a 
little more refined than that worthy 
was. But education—and that 
wonderful thing, ‘steam,’ which 
enables us to travel from one 
end of the kingdom to another 


in the course of a few hours— 
soon stamped the old country 
gentleman out. What should we 
think if we now saw the queer- 
fashioned coach, with its four long- 
tailed black horses, doing about 
five miles an hour? Some of our 
London swells, who cannot stoop 
to pick an umbrella up, would fall 
down in a fit, especially if the in- 
mates of the said coach were any 
friends or relations of theirs. 

Yes, the good old days are gone 
by—passed for ever. Men now 
smoke their cigars, hunt and shoot 
for a couple of hours, and look 
with horror on the portraits of 
their ancestors with a pigtail, 
and whisp of white cambric round 
their necks. 

Many, very many country gentle- 
men of a century ago never saw 
London; they might have heard 
of it, but it was the work of a week 
to get up, and another to get back, 
and a visit to London about once 
or twice in their lives was as much 
as many could boast of, and gave 
them food for gossip for years 
and years after. 

Shootings in those days were 
not of much value, and a man 
might have hada great deal of sport 
for a very little money; but now 
all is changed, though it is only 
within the last thirty or forty 
years that Scotch shootings have 
risen in value; some moors that 
were rented then for fifty pounds 
per annum are now nearer five 
hundred. 

Directly people found out they 
could get down to Scotland at 
comparatively little cost and 
trouble, the prices of shootings 
went up—and they will continue 
to rise. England is much wealthier 
than she was. Commerce is much 
more extended ; money is easier; 
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speculation is more rife; more 
gold discovered, which I cannot 
see makes one iota difference; yet 
in spite of all this, and the heavy 
taxes we groan under—many 
raised and ‘thrust upon us’ for 
the purpose of maintaining a lot 
of hungry foreigners, who, by the 
way, have the pick of all the good 
things. Well, well! that game 
will be played out before very 
many years are gone by; there 
will be a most signal ‘ check-mate,’ 
a ‘right-about, and the usual 
*‘ Who'd have thought it” ‘ Knew 
it was coming,’ ‘ Always said so,’ 
and so on. But to my mutton. 
Despite of the heavy price of 
things, heavy taxes, heavy rents, 
the Englishman is still a sports- 
man to his heart’s core. If he 
does not make such a labour of it 
as his forefathers, he loves it just 
as well; his hounds and his horses 
are faster—he is faster, in many 
senses of the word; his guns do 
not take half an hour to load, and 
his pointers or setters can-beat a 
twenty-acre field of turnips in 
something less than four hours; 
in fact, in many places dogs are 
going out of fashion, and the de- 
testable system of ‘driving’ coming 
in. I hate a battue, and to call it 
sport I cannot, and never will. It 
is true I go to them occasionally, 
get into a hot corner, and have 
the ‘ bouquet,’—but still I cannot 
call it legitimate sport. 

The man with moderate means 
must give up all idea of Scotch 
shooting, unless he goes very far 
north and gets some of the islands 
that are difficult of access; then it 
may still be done. Wild shooting, 
in many parts of Wiltshire, Dor- 
setshire, Devonshire, and Corn- 
wall may be had at reasonable 
prices: thirty years ago ground— 
and good ground—could be got 
at sixpence an acre; now it is 
eighteenpence and two shillings. 

Very fair rough shooting may 
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be rented in North or South Wales 
for about threepence an acre, and 
it is here, or in Ireland—which I 
shall presently touch upon—that 
the man of moderate means may 
have both shooting and fishing. 

In the first place, house-rent is 
cheap in Wales; in fashionable 
spots, of course, it is not; but 
those are the very places a sports- 
man must avoid: he must leave 
fashion, youth, and beauty behind 
him, and go in for sport, and 
sport only. 

Having found a house and 
ground, he must then get a good 
keeper and dog-breaker. 

Here he exclaims, ‘Ah! a 
keeper! here’s the commencement 
of expenses!’ 

Patience, my friend, and I'll 
tell you how your keeper shall 
pay himself, and put money into 
your pocket as well. 

Of course, with wild shooting 
or any other you will want dogs; 
and for this purpose I recommend 
sétters. Of course I presume you 
are a sportsman, and know all 
about it, for it would never do if 
you did not. You must also, if you 
possibly can, get ground where 
there are plenty of rabbits—these- 
are what pay; they cost nothing 
to keep, and are no trouble—every 
good rabbit is worth a shilling to 
you to sell. 

Your setters must be of a fashion- 
able and first-class strain; you 
must have three or four breeding 
bitches; and the produce of these 
setters will not only pay your 
keeper, but your rent as well. You 
must advertise your puppies to be 
sold, and keep yourself before the 
public by constant advertisements. 
Your keeper will break at least 
four brace of setters for you to 
sell each year; and these dogs, ac- 
cording to their goodness and 
beauty, will be worth from fifty to 
a hundred guineas a brace, and 
even more. So you will not only 
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be able to pay your man, but a 
good part of your rent and ex- 
penses as well: but you must go 
systematically to work, and make 
it a business, combined with 
pleasure. You must understand 
that good and trustworthy keepers 
are like angels’ visits, few and far 
between—but still they are to be 
had; and when you have one, 
regard him as the very apple of 
your eye, and never let a few 
pounds stand in the way. If you 
have a large extent of ground,a 
man who understands his business 
well will break more than four 
brace of dogs a year—aye, double 
the quantity, but it is better to 
have fewer done—and done well; 
get a good name for having the 
correct article, and you will always 
be able to dispose of more dogs 
than you can breed or break. 
Destroy all the crooked and weakly 
pups, keeping only those that will 
make braces, or any others that 
are really handsome. You can also 
break a couple of brace yourself— 
that is, if you have temper and 
patience. February is the time to 
commence with your young dogs. 
You can keep them at work for 
six weeks or two months; by that 
time good fishing will be in. I 
care not to commence fishing too 
early. 

One of the first things you must 
do is to put up a good serviceable 
kennel, where your dogs can lie 
dry and warm. It must be well 
drained— if possible, with a stream 
of water running through it. You 
need not go to any great expense, 
but it must be well paved, and 
constantly hot-lime washed, to 
keep it sweet and wholesome, and 
the ticks and vermin under. 

I will not here give any direc- 
tions how they are to be made, 
because that depends a great deal 
ou the place you have—the space, 
convenience, and so forth—but 
wherever you build them, let there 


be a good large yard for the dogs 
to run about in. Let the benches 
they lie on fold back against the 
wall, so that you may wash under 
them; and made with a flap in 
front, that the dogs, when tired, 
cannot crawl under them, which 
they will very often do. Benches 
are generally made in bars three 
inches wide, with an inch space 
between each, to let all the dust, 
small bits of straw, &c., through. 
Your dogs must always be well 
bedded—if straw is expensive and 
difficult to get, good dry fern will 
do very well. In Wales and Ire- 
land I always had a lot of this 
cut every year at the proper time, 
stacked and thatched. Your ken- 
nel must be kept scrupulously clean, 
and washed out every morning. 

Feeding is a very important 
thing, and must be judiciously 
and regularly done, and always at 
the same hour; but as every one 
has his own ideas on this point, I 
will say no more about it. 

The place, of all others, for good 
wild shooting and fishing is Ireland. 
Here a man with moderate means 
may have all he wants—cheap 
house-rent; taxes few; living at 
much less cost than in England, 
and sport to his heart’s content. 
It is, I admit, a wild life; but 
then it is a very pleasant, happy 
one. 

The sea-voyage is nothing: 
those splendid steamers which run 
from Holyhead to Kingstown cross 
in a few hours, and you_hardly, 
unless there is heavy weather, 
know you are at sea. 

For the man whose heart is in 
sporting, I know of no place so 
well adapted as Ireland. Wild 
ducks, snipe, grouse, and capital 
woodcock shooting ; hares, rabbits, 
partridges and pheasants ; all that 
you want is the ground properly 
looked after. 

Wherever you go, if economy 
is your object, you must never 
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attempt hand-reared pheasants ; 
the cost of feeding is very great, 
and, as I have often and often 
said before,a hand-reared pheasant, 
killed in December, costs little 
less than half a sovereign. Near 
a covert, if there is rough ground, 
it may be broken up, and barley 
or buck-wheat sown; this must 
not be cut, but left standing for 
the birds to go to whenever they 
are so inclined. This is a very in- 
expensive way of feeding. They 
are very fond of small potatoes, 
but these will do for your pigs. 

What you require in Ireland is 
plenty of poultry of all sorts; a 
couple of Kerry cows, which may 
be had for little money, and a good 
sort of pig—some of Peter Eden’s 
breed; fellows that are fattened 
at comparatively little cost. You 
must have cows—or be able to get 
butter-milk somewhere—for your 
puppies will not do without it. 

There is no great sale for dogs 
in Ireland, but they may always be 
taken over to England, and sold at 
the proper time—in June or July. 
Numbers now go to America 

But there are many other spots, 
if you choose to go farther afield. 
There is very decent shooting to be 
got in France, and there are always 
Government forests to let. 

Were I a young man, the place 
of all others I should go to again 
would be Hungary. Sport of 
all kinds is to be had there; but 
this even has been found out, and 
many English reside there now for 
boar and stag-hunting and shoot- 
ing. 
But in England, if you watch 
your chance and have agents on 
the look out, you may occasion- 
ally come across a good bit of 
shooting at a moderate figure; 
or you may take a good manor, 
and do as a great many do— 
that is, have so many guns to 
join you. If you hire on your 
own account, either in England 
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or Scotland, you can charge the 
guns anything you like for shoot- 
ing and board—that is, anything 
in reason, ard that they are likely 
to pay. You may then get your 
own shooting at little or no cost; 
for there are many men who will 
pay a hundred for a month’s good 
sport. They are in business, or 
in some profession, and cannot 
spare more time. 

A man who has time, is really 
fond of sport, knows something 
about it, and goes the right way 
to work, can get both his shooting 
and fishing at a very moderate 
rate. 

Many imagine it is necessary 
to have their brace of breech- 
loaders, and a lot of useless and 
expensive sporting paraphernalia. 
One gun is all that is needed, 
except you have wild-fowl shoot- 
ing. You must have a gun for 
that, either for punt or shoulder, 
according to the shooting. 

A large quantity of dogs that 
are not wanted, and are utterly 
useless, are often kept. For a 
moderate scope of ground, two 
brace of setters are quite suffi- 
cient, unless you are breeding 
dogs. Then you must, of course, 
have your brood bitches as well. 
I should have mentioned, it will 
be a great saving to you if you 
keep a first-rate stud dog. You 
will not only have his services, 
but you can advertise him as a 
stud dog; and he can form one 
of your working team likewise. 

1 must impress on my readers 
that puppies can hardly be kept 
too well. They must have little 
or no meat during their puppy- 
hood, but plenty of milk and oat- 
meal, the latter always to be well 
boiled. Feed them three times 
a day for the first three or four 
months, and twice a day till nine 
months old. After that one good 
meal a day is sufficient. 

A large volume might be written 




















how to keep and feed dogs, 
on kennels, &c. This has often 
been done before; but things are 
now altered, and we must keep 
pace with the times. 

I have never been able to afford 
an expensive shooting, and being 
abroad from the time I was 
twenty-one til] I was middle- 
aged, I never had the chance; 
but, coming over to England 
every year, as I did, and shooting 
in all parts, it enabled me to 
know the localities, and where 
shooting at a reasonable price 
was to be had. 

It is a large house and servants 
that swallow up one’s income. A 
bachelor sportsman only requires 
a sitting-room and a bed-room, 
with his tub in some corner or 
outhouse close at hand. 

There is nothing I like more than 
a real sportsman’s den. There he 
has his guns, his rods, his dif- 
ferent sporting paraphernalia, his- 
pipes, his cigars, his powder 
and ammunition, and everything 
handy. As I am writing this I can 
see all my traps around me. Iam 
rather proud of my sanctum. I 
have a place for everything, and 
everything in its place. My books 
—of which I have some hundreds 
of volumes—are before me. On one 
side of the wall are all my fishing 
things; over the mantelpiece, on 
racks, are my guns, and a goodly 
collection of pipes; in a three- 
cornered cupboard all my ammu- 
nition, and some hundreds of 
cartridges; in another cupboard 
are cigars, and odds and ends; in 
another a lot of nets, and a sort 
of fixed washing-stand ; two Inxu- 
rious old-fashioned arm-chairs on 
either side of my fireplace, into 
which I can pop and take a smoke 
when I am tired of writing. And 
at this present moment there are 
three setters and a couple of Dan- 
die Dinmonts curled up on the 
hearth-rug before my fire; but 
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my dogs are always clean ix their 
habits; if not, they would not 
find a place in myroom. The rain 
is pattering against my windows, 
and it is a wild wet night; but 
still I am contented, and looking 
out for to-morrow, when I am 
going to have a day’s rabbit- 
shooting, and beat a favourite 
snipe marsh. 

I like to have my dogs about 
me, although I am not a single 
man, and have boys as tall as 
myself. Yet my dumb animals 
are companions to me—shooting 
alone for so many years in vast 
forests and thinly-inhabited coun- 
tries, and often far away from 
friends and civilised life, has made 
me somewhat lonely in habits. 

It sometimes makes me laugh 
to hear men talk on sporting mat- 
ters. I have often been trudging 
home late at night, wet through, 
or in a heavy snow-storm, with 
my tired dogs ‘at heel,’ when 
others have had a good dinner, 
a skinful of wine, finished their 
third glass of toddy, are begin- 
ning to talk rather thick, and find 
their cigars won’t draw. I was 
obliged to content myself with 
a cup of sour cider, black rye- 
bread and eggs, and up and 
away before daylight again. Cer- 
tainly I need not have done s0; 
and sitting here, before my com- 
fortable fire, I think how soft I 
was. But young men will be 
young men; and it was my love 
of sport that made me lead the 
wild and solitary life I did. 

But there is no occasion for 
any one to do as I did. I have 
gained experience with years. I 
do not think I should ever have 
given it up but for one reason. 
One night I left Quimper in 
Lower Brittany, and walked down 
the river (it was a tidal one) to 
a favourite spot for ducks. I 
had on my mud boots, and was 
well wrapped up. I got to the 
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spot I intended, and there I lay 
waiting, lying down on a bit of 
board, with my famous black re- 
triever Di beside me. It was bit- 
terly cold, and I took a nip every 
now and then from my flask. If it 
had been full, which it was not, 
there would not have been more 
than a small wine-glassful in it, 
for it went into my waistcoat 
pocket; but, little as it was, that 
and the cold made me drowsy, 
and I fell asleep. I was awakened 
by an icy feeling under me, and 
my retriever tearing at my coat. 
I found the tide was coming up, 
and I was in six or eight inches 
of water. My poor dog was in 
a terrible state. I made my way 
to land, which was not more than 
fifty yards from me; but I was 
in such agony I could hardly get 
en, and, to make matters worse, 
it began to snow heavily. How- 
ever, I managed to get to the 
road, and into Quimper; but I 
was laid up four months with 
ague, fever, and rheumatism, and 
never left my room during that 
time. Luckily, it was at the fag 
end of the season. 

On another occasion after this 
attack—the next year—I was 
woodcock shooting with a friend 
of mine—an Englishman, now 
dead and gone. A better sports- 
man did not exist. We had got 
into a flight of woodcocks, and 
we had killed nine couples and 
a half, and were just on the point 
ef returning home, when I was 
seized with ague again. We were 
about eight miles from Quimper 
at the time. My poor friend car- 
ried me three miles on his back 
before we could get a cart to take 
me home; but I soon recovered 
from this attack. I once in a day 
killed forty-four woodcocks, and 
on another occasion twenty-five. 
I had many narrow escapes and 
adventures. In my book of ‘Over 
Turf and Stubble,’ there is a full 


and exhaustive account of sporting 
in France, and how you are to go to 
work, with a list of all the places 
where sport is to be had, and what 
you require. Woodcock and snipe 
shooting is not so good as it was, 
in consequence of the eggs of the 
former being taken and eaten, as 
our plover eggs are, and also from 
the ground being more drained. 
Still there are spots and haunts 
where they are to be found and 
killed in numbers. I once killed 
sixty couples of snipe in some 
paddy fields abroad. 

As regards fishing, the man of 
moderate means must not think 
of a river in Norway or Scotland. 
He must be contented with trout 
and general fishing; and the place 
for this is, no doubt, Ireland. 
There is very fair fishing in many 
parts of England, but for real 
sport go to Ireland. The white 
trout fishing is superlatively good 
there; so is the pike fishing. I 
know of a place now in Ireland 
to let—about five thousand acres 
of mountain, with eight or nine 
lakes, a beautiful river, with good 
pools, in which there are salmon, 
and white and brown trout. The 
fishing on the lakes is very good. 
In some of them the trout are small, 
but there are any quantity. It is 
in a very wild, lonely spot—four 
Irish miles over the mountains, 
and nothing but a herd’s hut to 
go to when there. The shooting, 
grouse, hare, snipe, and cock, and 
a few partridges, was very fair. All 
this was to be had on lease, or by 
the season, for 207. per annum, 
and is now,I believe. Had I re- 
mained in Ireland JI should have 
taken it, and put up a little place 
of two rooms, or added a bit on 
to the herd’s cabin. But I think 
I should have made a little crib 
on one of the islands of the lake; 
there is a beautiful site for one. 
Here no keeper wonid be required; 
merely a Jack-of-all-trades. No 
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lady, unless she were a good 
walker, could get up to this place, 
for the mountain is difficult and 
in places boggy; but could ride it 
on a pony. I used to enjoy my 
visits there. Sitting on a three- 
legged stool before the bright turf 
fire of a night, with my pipe and 
Whisky and water, talking of my 
day’s work, I was thoroughly 
happy. A small boat would be 
requisite on all the lakes, and 
a larger one for the big lake, by 
which I proposed to build a cot- 
tage. I could have done all this 
at very little expense, as there was 
plenty of stone. 

There is no necessity for the 
fisherman to be bothered with 
a lot of expensive and useless 
tackle; and as to flies, if I do not 
make them myself, I always buy 
them of local men, who know 
what are required. They tie 
them beautifully in Ireland, and 
know the required colours. 

There is capital 
Lough Corrib, Galway. I had 
a small yacht there of ten tons, and 
many a fishing expedition I have 
had in her of a bright, warm sum- 
mer’s day. I sometimes had great 
sport with the perch, which run to 
three pounds. I have hauled 
them in, when we have come 
across them, sculling, as fast as 
I could let out line and pull it in. 
There is a great deal of shoot- 
ing and fishing to be had in this 
way. 

There is also great fun with the 
lake trout, which run very large; 
so do the pike and eels. I always 
used to set night lines for the 
latter. Great quantities of ducks, 
too, are to be got on Lough Cor- 
rib. 

There is capital fishing and 
shooting to be got at Killaloe, 
County Clare. I have had rare 
sport there.+ It is by going about 
and making inquiries that I have 
always been able to have good 
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sport, and find out favoured spots 
for woodcock and snipe. 

Hundreds of men are taken in by 
answering advertisements, which 
set forth the fishing or shooting 
in glowing colours—how miser- 
ably have they been deceived! 
You may depend the only way is 
to go over the ground yourself 
with a brace of good dogs, always 
taking the contrary direction which 
you are told to go. If you cannot 
spare the time, let some one do it 
for you that you can thoroughly 
trust. 

I remember once a gentleman 
taking a salmon river in Norway, 
paying, of course, in advance; when 
he got there the river was dry, or 
nearly so. On expostulating with 
the agent, and demanding his 
money back, he was told that the 
proprietor really could not be 
answerable for the water, and 
that he had better stop till rain 
came, and that, probably, the fish 
would come with it. 

A man in these days cannot be 
too sharp in taking either shooting 
or fishing; how many are ‘ done’ 
in hiring’ Scotch moors! They 
answer a flowing advertisement, 
take it haphazard, pay their 
money, and when they get there 
find there are no grouse nor deer 
either. This happens year after 
year, and yet, with these facts 
before them, many will not take 
warning. 

Hunting I will not touch on, be- 
cause that is an expensive amuse- 
ment; but I can say this, my 
hunting never cost me a farthing. 
I used to buy young horses, make 
them, and sell them at good prices. 
But a man must not be only a good 
rider, he must be a good judge of 
a horse as well. 

I know many gentlemen who 
hunt, shoot, and fish, and their 
amusement costs them little or 
nothing. 

Now a few words as to yacht- 
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ing. That we all know is a very 
expensive amusement, too; but 
even this is to be managed—of 
course not in the style of very 
many of our noblemen. I knew a 
gentleman who bought a schooner 
of one hundred and twenty tons, 
and laid out some money on her 
besides; this yacht he let for 
three months during the season, 
and did so well by her, that, in 
two years, he had his purchase- 
money back and something more 
to boot. The remainder of the 
season he used her himself. Still, 
a vessel of this size requires a 
number of hands, and it is a risk. 
He kept a small yacht for his own 
amusement as well. 

A man with moderate means 
may have a great deal of pleasure 
out of a boat of fifteen or twenty 
tons, or even less; and if he 
chooses to make it his home, it 
will cost no more than if he hired 
lodgings and dined at home, or at 
his club. Supposing he does not 
like knocking about in winter 
time, which is not agreeable, he 
can always lay her up in some 
nice harbour, and still live on 
board. If he is fond of his gun, 
he can take her to many places 
and lay her up— where he can 
get shooting as well, always 
living on board — South Wales, 
Ireland, France, and many parts 
of England and Scotland. And be- 
sides sea-fishing, he may get other 
fishing in the same way. 

At the end of the yachting 
season there are hundreds of boats 
to be bought at a very moderate 
figure, sometimes almost for no- 
thing. For the purpose I have 
named, you want no wedge-like 
racing craft, but a boat with a 
good floor, good beam, and light 
draft of water, with summer and 
winter sails, in fact, a nice roomy 
seaworthy boat. 

But in buying you must be 
cautious, and have some one with 
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you who thoroughly understands 
the business, otherwise you may 
invest in a craft whose timbers 
are rotten, and the planking no 
stronger than brown paper; there 
is nothing that one who does not 
thoroughly understand the matter 
is easier taken in with than 
boats. @aaps. Mordec ‘ 

Having now told you how shoot- 
ing, &c., may be got on moderate 
means, perhaps a short account of 
my little yacht I had on Lough 
Corrib, Galway, and what I did, 
may not be uninteresting. 

After I had been a short time 
in Galway—that is, a couple of 
miles from the town—I found a 
very nice boat of about ten tons 
that was to be sold. I made in- 
quiries, and discovered she was 
nearly new, and that more than a 
hundred pounds had been spent 
on her in making a cabin and 
fitting her out. I bought her 
for eight pounds, spent twenty 
more on her, and had the most 
complete little fishing and shoot- 
ing craft I ever saw. I had a rack 
for my guns and rods, and lockers 
for all my things; there were 
places to put away game, pro- 
visions, and liquor, and a good 
stove, of modern contrivance, for 
cooking. This last was in my 
cabin, for she was too small to 
have a forecastle. In summer we 
cooked on shore, on the stones or 
what not. She was only partly 
decked—what is called a welled 
boat. Over this well at night there 
was a perfectly water-tight tar- 
paulin, which was fastened down 
by rings. In this well, which was 
a large one, my captain slept, 
and the other man nestled in 
the sail-room, which was right 
astern. I bought a bran-new 
dingy for; thirty shillings, and was 
all complete; the whole affair 
costing me thirty pounds. AsI 
was living on the banks of Lough 
Corrib, the boat was moored close 














to my house, and from my window 
I could see her. 

In this boat I used to go to 
all parts of the lake, which is 
forty-eight miles long, and ten 


wide in one place. There were 
several rivers I could get up, and 
innumerable little bays, and places 
where one could anchor for the 
night. On Lough Corrib, there are 
no end of islands, some of them 
large; it is said there is an island 
for every day in the year, viz., 
365. There was capital shooting 
on some of these islands, and on 
many parts of the marshes, on the 
banks of the lake, I had leave to 
shoot. One marsh or bog was 
seventeen miles long, and three 
orfour wide. Most of this country 
was undrained, and snipe were in 
thousands. It makes my mouth 
water to think of the snipe and 
duck shooting I sometimes had 
there, as well as wild geese; but 
I got ague and rheumatism again ; 
lost one of my children, and the 
life was too lonely for my better 
half. We were away from home 
and friends, and as I was some 
three or four years over forty, 
I gave it up, reluctantly, I must 
say, and returned to the old 
land. 

Lough Corrib is difficult to 
navigate, and you must have a 
man with you who knows it 
thoroughly, otherwise you will 
come to grief. My captain knew 
it well, and was a good sportsman 
into the bargain. My old sailor, 
who had been all his life about 
those wild, ‘desolate, and God- 
forgotten islands, ‘the Arran,’ 
was a rare fisherman. He always 
managed the night lines, and 
when we have been anchored 
at the mouth of the Clare Gal- 
way river for the night, of a 
morning the lines have been 
loaded with eels, some of four and 
even five pounds in weight. If 
we baited for them, sometimes we 
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had large catches of pike and 
trout. 

I think cross-line fishing, or an 
otter, is still allowed on the lake; 
but I never went in for this, you 
require a licence for it. 

Of a night, at flight time in 
July, the young ducks—they were 
more than ‘ flappers’—used to come 
up from the lake and marshy 
grounds in numbers to the corn- 
fields, and we generally gave it to 
them hot, morning and evening; 
and in parts of the lake we used 
to get ‘flapper’ shooting. It was 
endless amusement to me, roam- 
ing about on the different islands 
knocking over a few rabbits, or 
sometimes a duck or snipe. I 
always carried a ten-bore gun with 
me, shooting four drachms of 
powder and two ounces of shot. 
I never knew what was going to 
get up; occasionally I had a crack 
at an otter asleep on the stones. 
Sometimes a duck would spring 
when I least expected it; there 
was no knowing. In winter we 
were obliged to be very careful, 
for the wind comes off the moun- 
tains in gusts and is very treach- 
erous, and accidents soon happen 
unless you have your weather eye 
open. 

There is some capital snipe and 
duck shooting on Lord Clan- 
morris’s property, on the banks of 
the Clare Galway river. I do not 
know if it is yet let, or leave now 
given; but I think it is not let. 
The white trout fishing is first rate 
in Connemara, but what a wild 
desolate place it is! The salmon 
fishing is said to be very good in 
the Clare Galway river, but though 
I have seen plenty of fishermen on 
it, and there are no end of fish, 
I never saw very much done; it is 
a sluggish river, and wants a good 
curl on the water to get a rise. 

There is capital fishing at Kil- 
laloe, and shooting, too. I had 
some of the best duck and snipe 
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shooting there I ever enjoyed ; but 
snipe and woodcock shooting de- 
pend a great deal on the season. 
Some years there are any quan- 
tity, another season comparatively 
few; it is the same everywhere. 

The golden plover shooting is 
very good all round Galway, and 
if you know the ‘ stands,’ that is, 
where they roost of an evening, 
you can always get two or three 
shots. I have seen killed on one 
of the little islands on Lough 
Corrib, at one shot, twenty-one, 
which were picked up, and I 
believe there were one or two 
more that were not found. 

There is good shooting and fish- 
ing about Cork, and Limerick as 
well; in fact, all over Ireland it is 
to be had; but remember, the 
nearer you are to Dublin, or any 
large town, the dearer things are. 
It is to the wild, desolate spots you 
must go for real sport, and if a 
man can manage to put up with 
such a life, all well and good. 
Several Englishmen bought estates 
round Galway, but I suppose they 
got tired of it, or were afraid of 
the little pot shooting that an 
Irishman occasionally takes at 
one, just ‘pour passer le temps,’ 
as they are, or were, to let. 

I had capital sport in Lower 
Brittany, France ; there are plenty 
of woodcock and snipe in parts, 
and the living at the time I speak 
of was very cheap; but, alas! there 
is a railway now, 80, of course, like 
all other places, it has gone up in 
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prices. I hardly know where to 
recommend any oné to go for sport. 
If you do not mind distance, Hun- 
gary is the place. If you want to 
be near home, Ireland or France. 
But if a man can afford it, after 
all, give me home; and, as I have 
said before, if you go to work 
cautiously, you can get it; you 
may not be able to do so the very 
instant you want it, but it will 
come in time. 

Take my advice, as an old 
sportsman who has been at it 
all his life, and has now seen 
nearly half a century; if you are 
a man of moderate means take 
your time in hiring a place, and 
when you have found one to suit 
you, rent on a long lease, if you 
can; if you wish to give it up, it 
will not remain on your hands 
any time. Do not be inveigled 
into buying a lot of useless guns, 
rods, or sporting paraphernalia; 
a real sportsman does not require 
them. 

I think I have now exhausted 
the subject, and told you how to 
go to work; but if there is any- 
thing more I can give you infor- 


‘mation on, I shall be very pleased 


to do so, and any letter entrusted 
to the Editor of ‘ London Society,’ 
addressed to ‘Old Calabar,’ will 
be forwarded to me, and it shall 
have my prompt attention. It 
always gives me great pleasure to 
assist any sportsman in finding 
places, and to tell him all I know 
of those parts I have been to. 
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ONCE AND FOR AYE. 


H E sang as he lay on a Highland mountain, 


That English knight who had never known love, 


* What song so sweet as the chiming fountain ? 
What blue so blue as the heaven above ? 
Fond heart !—for nearer and nearer drew 


A sweeter voice and an eye more blue. 


*O what can blush by the purple heather ? 
What gold with the gorse-flower dare compare ? 
He turned, fond heart, and found them together 
On her glowing cheek and her glittering hair. 
Now what for the knight are the hill-flowers’ dyes, 


‘The fountain’s voice and the sapphire skies ? 


She had lost her path, that Lowland lady, 
Whose heart had never a lord confessed ; 

O bright she blushed, and gertly prayed he 
Would guide her over the mountain crest. 

And little loth was the gallant knight 

To squire the steps of that lady bright. 


So he took her hand, and they passed together, 
The knight and the lady unlearned of love, 

Through the golden gorse and the purple heather— 
O laughingly beamed the blue above. 

And the fountain sang as their feet went by, 

The Sibyl fountain— For aye—for aye.’ 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘SONGS OF KILLARNEY.’ 
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SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT—MODERN ICONOCLASTS—THE TREATMENT OF THE BODY 
AFTER DEATH—SERJEANT COX’S QUESTION, ‘WHAT AM 1?” 


HE fruits of the sensational 

policy of January 23rd are 
ready for plucking. The oats so 
wildly sown upon the occasion of 
the Cabinet Council of that event- 
ful Friday are ripe for the harvest. 
The Ides of March are at hand. 
What will be the issues of that 
political manceuvre executed by 
Mr. Gladstone when he appeared 
before his colleagues, and flou- 
rished his address to the electors 
of Greenwich before their eyes, 
and told them to look sharp and 
get re-elected if they could, such 
of them at least as were members 
of the House of Commons, within 
the next ten days? Did those 
colleagues of his in Her Majesty’s 
Government feel grateful to their 
leader for having relieved them 
from an individual sense of re- 
sponsibility, or did they feel in- 
jured that they were not taken a 
little more into the Premier’s con- 
fidence, as the outside world not 
unnaturally thinks that they had 
a right to expect? It is only 
right, however, to say that these 
gentlemen loyally suppressed their 
sentiments, and exhibited a chi- 
valrous devotion to their leader. 
Publicly, that is. Privately, we 
have had glimpses of a less 
quiet state of things; and there 
have not been wanting whispers 
of ‘oaths, not loud, but deep,’ 
ejected from reluctant lips when 
returning answer to the question, 
* How do you like it? 

Probably political expectation 
has not been so keenly excited as 
to the forthcoming Queen’s Speech 
on the assembling of Parliament, 
and as to the debate which in both 
Houses must be aroused thereon, 
for many years. Mr. Gladstone 





threw himself upon the country 
with a huge surplus and golden 
promises; no unworthy imputa- 
tions of insincerity are cast upon 
him by simply stating that he 
offered five millions as the price of 
his return to power. That is the 
sum to be disposed of in the re- 
mission of taxation; and he told 
us that he had fairly earned this 
amount, and therefore claimed our 
unhesitating confidence in his abi- 
lity as financial administrator for 
the future. For, at the time these 
lines are written, he has given us 
no reason to suppose that he does 
not intend to continue to combine 
the offices of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and it cannot be denied 
that the two titles harmonise. The 
great and defined promise is abo- 
lition of the income tax; the quali- 
fying terms are to be found ina 
vague hint at the readjustment of 
other taxes. At first everybody 
was charmed. No more inquisi- 
torial taxation. Merchants, trades- 
men, and farmers were immensely 
pleased with the idea, and strug- 
gling professional men seemed to 
see an end to those claims of family 
and conscience which have always 
been in such direct antagonism. 
But the period of reflection has 
supervened, and we cannot but 
feel that if Peter is robbed, Paul 
will have to pay, and that the 
imperial revenue cannot afford to 
lose the vast amount raised by the 
income tax unless compensation is 
made in some other direction. And 
80 we suspiciously inquire, How 
is the equivalent to be reached? 
For the solution of the problem 
we must be content to wait a little 
longer, though we must own that 


























the period of suspense is one of 
considerable anxiety. 

One of the most striking features 
of the recent election has been the 
way in which people with crochets 
have endeavoured to make them- 
selves extremely formidable to can- 
didates, and the manner in which 
vast imperial interests have been 
sunk in furtherance of views which 
are wholly narrow and selfish. 
These are eminently days in which 
the force of combination for obtain- 
ing one particular point, to the ex- 
clusion of all wider considerations, 
is making itself clearly felt. The 
Temperance people, the Women’s 
Rights people, the Anti-Contagious 
Diseases Act people, the Anti-Esta- 
blishment people, the Pro-Esta- 
blishment people, the Anti-Ritu- 
alist and Anti-Confessional people, 
the High Church people, the Per- 
missive Bill people, all endeavour 


to agree that no votes shall be given . 


for any candidate, Liberal or Con- 
servative, who is not prepared 
through thick and thin to support 
their peculiar views. Outside 
these views they appear to possess 
no interest in any earthly politics 
whatever. Give them their way, 
and let the firmament collapse. 
No reflective person can contem- 
plate such a state of things, and 
deny that we are going in for 
Parochialism for a vengeance. A 
well-organised body of bigots and 
fanatics can influence the result 
of any election, and the fact is not 
a pleasant one to realise. Mem- 
bers of Parliament no longer take 
their seats in the legislative as- 
sembly because they are the men 
best fitted to provide for the wel- 
fare of the nation, and to preserve 
and improve the common weal: 
they are elected as the representa- 
tives, not of the people, but of 
some particular interest, to which 
their energies are tied and bound. 
The electors are free and indepen- 
dent, the elected is not. To great 
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matters of imperial policy, as affect- 
ing the position of England among 
the nations of the earth, he need 
only pay a languid and feeble con- 
sideration. It is notinsuch matters 
that he will have to render an ac- 
count to his constituents. And 
from the contemplation of this dis- 
astrous state of things the true 
and thoughtful politician, however 
radical his views may be, will find 
no escape from the conclusion that 
it is a great and inestimable bless- 
ing to the country that there is 
an Upper Chamber whose occu- 
pants are untrammelled by adhe- 
sion to certain tests, and whose 
opinions may be freely given with- 
out reference to extorted pledges. 
Perhaps even Mr. Bradlaugh, as 
he grows older, may grow wiser; 
and having learned the experiences 
of America, and the warnings of 
the French Assembly, may, before 
he attains the age of threescore 
years and ten, thank such God as 
he believes in that there is a House 
of Lords. 

There was another subject for 
reflection forced upon us when 
perusing the advertising columns 
of the ‘ Times,’ which set forth, in 
language more or less concise, un- 
usually indefinite and oracular, 
the addresses of the various can- 
didates who sought the suffrages 
of the electors, and it was this: 
How far are we justified in in- 
dulging the belief that the vast 
majority of those persons who are 
admitted to the franchise exercise 
their powers from individual and 
conscientious conviction? May 
we candidly suppose that each 
separate elector goes to the ballot- 
box, and throws in his vote clearly 
and accurately understanding what 
he is voting for? It is merely to 
repeat a truism to say that the 
governed ought to have a voice in 
choosing the Government. But 
how many electors are capable of 
defining the reasons which induce 
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them to give their preference to 
the Liberal or to the Conservative, 
as the case may be? Do not 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
them simply obey that intangible 
power which in their small world 
they call public opinion? They 
vote for Mr. Black or Mr. White 
simply because some perso&, or 
small aggregate of persons, to 
whom they are accustomed to look 
up, or upon whose advice they are 
in the habit of leaning, has told 
them it is the right thing to do. 
But still the extension of the fran- 
chise is the cry, and no one can 
doubt but that Mr. Gladstone 
speaks sincerely when he alludes 
to peasant boroughs. The late 
Mr. John Stuart Mill was a Ra- 
dical, but in his essay ‘ On Liberty’ 
there are many words worth re- 
membering, and amongst them are 
these: ‘In politics it is almost a 
triviality to say that public opi- 
nion now rules the world. The 
only power deserving the name is 
that of masses, and of govern- 
ments while they make themselves 
the organs of the tendencies and 
instincts of masses. .... Those 
whose opinions go by the name of 
public opinion are not always the 
same sort of public; in America 
they are the whole white popu- 
lation; in England, chiefly the 
middle class; but they are always 
a mass, that is to say, collective 
mediocrity. And what is a still 
greater novelty, the mass do not 
now take their opinions from dig- 
nitaries in Church or State, from 
ostensible leaders, or from books. 
Their thinking is done for them 
by men much like themselves, ad- 
dressing them or speaking in their 
name, on the spur of the moment, 
through the newspapers. I am 
not complaining of all this. Ido 
not assert that anything better is 
compatible, as a general rule, with 
the present low state of the human 
mind. But that does not hinder 





the Government of mediocrity 
from being a mediocre Govern- 
ment.’ 


As events succeed each other 
very rapidly in these days, it may 
be, possibly, almost forgotten by 
this time that in the month of 
January a certain ecclesiastical 
cause was tried at Exeter, touch- 
ing the erection of a certain archi- 
tectural ornament in the cathedral, 
called a Reredos. The Dean and 
Chapter have for some time past 
been engaged in the restoration of 
their fine church, and a few 
persons had devoted considerable 
sums of money towards a sculp- 
tured decoration at the east end. 
The Chancellor of the Diocese is a 
gentleman who, apparently, is af- 
flicted with a mind that has never 
been able to rise to the appre- 
ciation of art, and herein he most 
undoubtedly deserves compassion. 
He is also one of the remaining 
representatives, if we may judge 
by his actions, of those excellent 
persons who, under the régime of 
Oliver Cromwell, were strongly 
impressed with the notion that 
the more desolate you could render 
the temples of the Most High the 
more the Giver of all good things 
would be pleased. Consequently 
Chancellor Phillpotts told the 
Dean and Chapter to pull down 
the elaborate sculpture they had 
erected. The Dean and Chapter, 
being sensible men, declined to do 
anything of the sort, whereupon 
the Puritanic Chancellor proceeded 
against them in the Bishop’s 
Court; and the Bishop, not having 
sufficient reliance on his own judg- 
ment, called in Mr. Justice Keating 
as his assessor. The case on the 


part of Mr. Phillpotts was, that as 
there were certain sculptured re- 
presentatives of historical charac- 
ters in this Reredos, the archi- 
tectural decoration was unlawful, 
as being calculated to inspire the 























worshippers in the cathedral with 
a decided leaning to idolatry. 
The case was duly argued upon 
both sides, and in the end Sir 
Henry Keating reserved his judg- 
ment, which, at the time these 
remarks are written, is understood 
as standing over till the month of 
April. Bearing in mind the prin- 
ciples as to contempt of court 
which have been enunciated in 
the Tichborne case, it would be 
obviously very wrong now to 
make any remark on the legal 
bearings of this ecclesiastical 
cause, and to hazard an opinion 
as to the law of the Established 
Church while the matter is still 
sub judice. The law will, no 
doubt, be ably interpreted by the 
judge when he has considered the 
various injunctions, canons, and 
homilies to which his attention 
has been sufficiently drawn. But 
there certainly can be nothing 
improper in considering the ques- 
tion as regards art, and wholly 
removing it from the province of 
pure law, upon which no opinion, 
as matters stand, ought to be 
offered. 

Putting aside, then, the ulti- 
mate opinion of the judge as to 
the abstract legality of the sculp- 
tured representation it is sought 
to suppress, we may fairly say 
that art is the handmaid of re- 
ligion, and that it is supremely 
difficult to understand the state of 
mind which impels certain persons 
in these common-sense days, and 
in this common-sense country, to 
express any fear that works of art 
are likely to effect a retrogression 
in favour of idolatry. Is it possi- 
ble to suppose that any British 
human being, educated or not, is 
at all likely to fall down before 

} any sculptured image, worship it, 
and pray to it? The second com- 
mandment, it is quite true, is 

|] very precise upon this point, but 

« then it condemns an image out of 
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the church quite as much as an 
image in it. Lord Nelson on his 
column in Trafalgar Square may 
be as much a earnal snare to the 
enthusiastic sailor as the figure 
of St. Paul to the embryo mission- 
ary. Not long ago, in a debate in 
Convocation, a venerable mem- 
ber: described the crucifix as a 
JSetish, and he was very properly 
rebuked by Dean Stanley, who 
certainly has the guardianship of 
many images in that magnificent 
fabric of which he is the ordinary. 
The question resolves itself into 
this: Are we to abolish art in our 
churches because we are likely to 
become idolaters if we so encourage 
it, and keep it for our homes and 
galleries, where, somehow or other, 
it will not have the same delete- 
rious influence? Does our re- 
ligion require that our places of 
worship shall be the plainest un- 
adorned fabrics that a morbid 
delight in Puritanic ugliness can 
devise, lest some wandering lunatic 
should offer his senseless invoca- 
tions before the statue of some 
ancient saint? Are we prepared 
to admit that while it is right 
and proper to furnish our houses 
and decorate our drawing-rooms 
with all that art can suggest and 
money can purchase, we are to 
leave the house of God in a bare 
and miserable state, in which the 
only traces of civilization to be 
found are soft hassocks for our 
knees, to be used when we pay 
the Almighty the compliment to 
inform Him that we consider our- 
selves ‘ miserable sinners’? 

It has happened that on more 
than one occasion it has been 
found necessary in dealing with 
the ‘ Social Subjects’ of ‘ London 
Society,’ or the ‘Talk of the 
Town,’ to make some remarks 
upon the religious disputes of the 
day. But such remarks have 
always been made with consider- 
able reluctance, as it is extremely 
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undesirable to add fuel to the 
flames that now rage so relent- 
lessly ; for, in spite of the blaze, 
the combatants are fighting en- 
tirely in the dark, and insist 
upon almost cutting each other’s 
throats because they entertain 
various theories on matters which 
are wholly speculative, and ques- 
tions of religious faith are not 
dealt with in these columns. But 
when we find religious zeal en- 
deavouring to deprive us of all 
that charms the eye and nourishes 
our senses of refinement and 
beauty, we see nothing indecent 
in expressing in the pages of a 
secular magazine our warm indig- 
nation. No reasonable being be- 
lieves for an instant that in Eng- 
land idolatry is ever likely to 
resume its sway. The only Diana 
of the Ephesians we have any 
admiration for is the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street, and it might 
be as well if our modern icono- 
clasts exercised themselves a little 
more about that worship of the 
Golden Calf which is not unfre- 
quently practised in modern draw- 
ing-rooms, and retired from their 
ridiculous crusade against painting 
and sculpture. If a picture or an 
image are in themselves wrong, it 
does not matter two straws whether 
they are to be seen in a church or 
in a private house; the guilt can- 
not be altered by the locality. 
We hear people complaining of 
the increase of what they call 
‘sensual’ worship. When the 
objection is examined it merely 
comes to this, that as in the 
surroundings of every-day life we 
are very much more refined than 
we used to be, our religious life 
takes its colour from the age in 
which we live, and in its outward 
aspect is more ornate than in 
times gone by. Who can look 
back upon thirty years ago, and 
not remember with a shudder the 
chill and repulsive feelings which 


‘going to church’ used to awaken? 
The respectable temples of those 
days were principally suggestive 
of excessive boredom and the family 
vault. And it is not too much to 
say that our young minds could 
searcely avoid the thought that 
if the Heaven the black-robed 
preachers dully incited us to win 
were anything like the melancholy 
Sabbath practically presented to 
us, it was not a place to which 
we could look forward to with an 
enthusiastic cheerfulness. It sug- 
gested nothing to our minds but 
dreary services and endless ser- 
mons. Many of us can recollect 
the period when it was thought 
positively wicked to sing the 
Psalms, though there is no histori- 
cal ground for supposing that King 
David was content with reciting his 
compositions to his courtiers; in- 
deed we know that some of the 
psalms are attributable to the 
‘chief musician.’ Nowadays ec- 
clesiastical music is highly cul- 
tivated, and the authorities of the 
two great churches of London 
have not hesitated to introduce, 
on certain occasions, full orches- 
tral accompaniment. Objections 
to these ‘innovations’ have been 
made by certain excellent per- 
sons, but they are only listened 
to with that sentiment of com- 
passion which we feel for persons 
who have no soul for music. In 
the same charitable way we must 
regard the iconoclasts of the nine- 
teenth century. Providence has 
not given them a power of appre- 
ciating the noble works of art 
and genius, and we deeply com- 
miserate them. We must be 
careful how we use harsh words 
about them, for they are certainly 
deprived of very great enjoyment. 
It is not their fault, for they do 
not know any better. They are 
to be classed among those un- 
happy unbelievers whom the Ro- 
man Church in a charitable saving 














clause describes as the victims of 
invincible ignorance. The great 
Baldacchino controversy was ori- 
ginated by these busy promoters 
of storms in teacups. But it is 
high time that good sense and 
good taste asserted their rights as 
against bigotry and Puritanic 
standards of loveliness. Crom- 
well and his followers may have 
thought it very right and proper 
to desecrate churches and muti- 
late shrines. We totally disagree 
with them, and can never sufii- 
ciently regret their religious ar- 
dour, however much we may ap- 
plaud their political convictions. 
Should it turm out that strict 
law maintains that sculptured re- 
presentations in churches are il- 
legal, there is very little doubt 
that such senseless restrictions 
upon the progress of art will 
speedily be removed by special 
statute. A law exists to this day 
against blasphemy, but no one 
would dream of enforcing it for 
the purpose of suppressing the 
literary works against Christianity 
in all its details which so fre- 
quently appear. Deriders of the 
Prayer-Book and sacraments of 
the Church of England are sub- 
jected to certain pains and penal- 
ties, yet who would think of taking 
proceedings against Nonconformist 
publications? Who can go to Tin- 
tern or Fountains Abbey, and ex- 
perience no feeling of regret at 
the vandalism that ruined these 
magnificent structures? And who, 
80 gazing, can escape the convic- 
tion that insanity destroys, while 
sober sense reforms? Let us 
trust that the ultimate issue of 
the Exeter Cathedral reredos case 
will be to give a substantial proof 
that the Church of England is 
the most tolerant and liberal com- 
munion in Christendom. 


Sir Henry Thompson’s paper on 
‘ The Treatment of the Body after 
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Death,’ which appeared in the 
January number of the ‘Contem- 
porary Review,’ has been dis- 
cussed in many quarters, though 
time only will show whether it 
has received the consideration it 
unquestionably deserves. This emi- 
nent surgeon unreservedly states 
his opinion that it is high time 
the customary interment of dead 
bodies in the earth should cease, 
and that cremation should be our 
use henceforth. The arguments 
used are chiefly of an utilitarian 
and economic nature, and it is im- 
possible to deny that the force of 
the objections which may be urged 
against his position, is principally 
derived from simple sentiment. 
There is one point upon which 
Sir Henry Thompson is likely to 
find many sympathisers, and that 
is to be found in his condemnatory 
remarks on the hideousness of 
modern funerals, and the wholly 
unnecessary extravagance of their 
cost. Few things are more utterly 
repulsive than the style in which 
the ordinary undertaker conducts to 
their last resting-place the remains 
of our relations and friends. It is 
true however that our sense of de- 
cency is at last beginning to revolt 
at the loathsome pageantry of the 
plumed hearse and long - tailed 
horses driven by a red-nosed coach- 
manin high bootsanda black cloak, 
and surrounded and led by those 
horrible hired mourners carrying 
staves, who are usually known as 
mutes. The presence of these 
persons in their official capacity 
is insufferable and odious in the 
last degree. The modern funeral 
procession, as it passes through 
the streets of London, suggests 
anything but the blessed state of 
the departed, nor does it call to 
the mind of the spectator the 
hope of a joyful resurrection. 
Gloom, misery, depression, anni- 
hilation—these are the thoughts 
it inspires, though the theory of 
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Christianity contradicts them all. 
Sir Henry Thompson states that, 
at an extremely moderate calcu- 
lation, the cost of this wretched 
fashion is something like eight 
hundred thousand pounds in the 
metropolis alone. And it may 
be fairly said that this sum of 
money is utterly thrown away. 
Readers of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ 
will remember how Charles Dickens 
satirised the undertaking business 
when he sketched the character 
and employment of Mr. Mould, 
and pictured the costly funeral 
of old Chuzzlewit, and how he 
scathingly reminded us of it once 
again in the pages of ‘ David Cop- 
perfield.” The spectacle of the 
hearse outside the door of the 
public-house when it has returned 
from Kilburn or Kensal Green is 
a by no means uncommon sight, 
and is far from edifying; and the 
knowledge that the ghastly mutes 
are within draining fiery drams, 


“like alcoholic vampires, fills us 


with nothing but disgust at the 
thought that we still permit the 
existence of our repulsive customs. 

There is another horror, too, 
at which the writer of the article 
in the ‘ Contemporary’ hints, and 
that is the notion of being buried 
alive. That such fearful things 
have happened there is no doubt 
whatever; and the imagination 
shrinks from contemplating so ter- 
rible and awful a fate. Dr. Mayo, 
in his ‘ Letters on Popular Super- 
stitions,’ deals with this subject 
of premature interment as some- 
thing more than & possibility, and 
states his opinion that a state of 
trance has been too often mis- 
taken for death; and he quotes 
instances that have actually oc- 
curred, in support of his position. 
He tells us, among other infor- 
mation, that in 1829, according 
to an ordinance in New York, 
coffins presented for burial were 
kept above ground eight days, 


open at the head, and so arranged 
that the least movement of the 
body would ring a bell, through 
strings attached to the hands and 
feet. ‘It will hardly be credited,’ 
says Dr. Mayo, ‘ that out of twelve 
hundred whose interment had been 
thus postponed six returned to life 
—one in every two hundred.’ 
These facts are horribly suggestive, 
and increase that shudder of re- 
pugnance which we feel towards 
the churchyard grave. 

But, no doubt, it will be a very 
difficult task to bring about such 
a change in the fixed sentiments 
of the vast majority of the in- 
habitants of the British Isles, as 
to justify any alteration in the 
law such as the ultimate pros- 
perity of our race demands, if Sir 
Henry Thompson’s prognostica- 
tions be at all accurate. For in 
these matters we are obstinately 
and doggedly Conservative; and 
just as it is with the greatest dif- 
ficulty and with extreme trouble 
that chemists and scientific agri- 
culturists are beginning to persuade 
us that by the idiotic manner in 
which we usually dispose of our 
sewage We are annually wasting an 
untold amount of wealth, so by our 
persistent determination to bury. 
our dead in graves we are stub- 
bornly fighting against nature, and 
are gradually poisoning the earth 
for our descendants. It is to be 
hoped that Sir Henry Thompson’s 
able article on ‘The Treatment 
of the Body after Death’ will be 
widely read, earnestly considered, 
and be discussed in a manner 
becoming the extreme import- 
ance of the subject. 


While upon such topics as these, 
it may not, perhaps, be out of 
place to draw attention to an in- 
troduction to Psychology, by Ser- 
jeant Cox, entitled ‘What am I?’ 
The learned author contends that 
scientists are far too apt to be 
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content with the conclusions of 
Materialism and Physiology; and 
he strongly urges upon his readers 
the necessity of a scientific investi- 
gation of ourselves—that is, of 
our souls. Body is merely a che- 
mical composition which, when 
certain conditions fail, is resolved 
into its constitnent elements; 
Mind is perhaps only a secretion 
of matter, and its workings fail 
when the ganglion of nerves which 
most probably it has for its home 
becomes dull and paralysed, and 
ends with the physical decay of 
that unknown principle which we 
call Life. But that wonderful J; 
that self which we are able to 
contemplate apart from the ma- 
terial organs with which we are 
incased ; that J, which, by some 
motive power we are unable to 
discover, can set the limbs in mo- 
tion, and becomes the invisible 
lever with which great physical 
facts are accomplished—still lives, 
and moves, and has its being, 
with as keen an appreciation of 
existence—nay, probably with a 
far more refined knowledge of the 
mysteries of the universe than it 
could possibly grasp till what we 
call mortality had been resolved 
into carbonic acid, ammonia, water, 
and the mineral elements which 
go to complete its construction— 
as when it still wore its fleshly 
garb. 

Serjeant Cox, unless memory is 
more than usually deceptive, is 
a member of a certain association 
known as the Dialectical Society, 
which not very long ago assigned 
to itself the task of investigating 
those phenomena which have been 
widely spoken of in connection 
with Mr. Home, the Spiritualist, 
and the result was given to the 
world in a report for which Serjeant 
Cox and Mr. Crookes were mainly 
responsible. From this report we 
learned the discovery of a new 
power—or, to speak more accu- 


rately, a power which had hitherto 
escaped observation—and which 
the investigators dignified by the 
name of Psychic Force. The 
whole theory rested upon a certain 
strange manifestation exhibited by 
Mr. Home. An accordion was 
placed in a certain position; Mr. 
Home's hand was above the keys, 
a considerable space intervening. 
As Mr. Home’s fingers moved, so 
the instrument, by means of some 
unseen power agitating the keys, 
emitted musical sounds. Hence 
it was inferred that motive power 
could be conveyed without actual 
contact. Those who are curious 
in these matters will find an ac- 
count of the report and proceed- 
ings by referring to a file of the 
‘Daily Telegraph’ of a year or 
two ago; and a subsequent criti- 
cism on the evidence in an article 
in the ‘Quarterly Review’ of a 
later date, generally attributed to 
Dr. Carpenter. However incisive 
the criticism, and however keen 
the ridicule to which this report 
of the Dialectical Society may 
have been subjected, it is suf- 
ficiently clear that Serjeant Cox 
has seen no reason to abandon the 
theory ; and the modest confidence 
with which he restates it in his 
recent work certainly commands 
respect. The arguments used by 
the learned writer will, of course, 
have no weight with those who, 
on 4 priori principles, maintain 
that these strange things canno# 
be. He answers such objectors by 
placing before them acknowledged 
mysteries; and he virtually says, 
If there is one thing you cannot 
understand, you cannot logically 
deny that there may be other 
things which defy your keenest 
comprehension and your most 
subtle analysis. What, after all, 
is this Life, which is such a com- 
mon word amongst us? What 
does it really signify ?—what is 
it? Physiology may accurately 
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describe its conditions; and shows, 
truly enough, that when these 
conditions cease to be fulfilled, 
Life ceases. But only the grossest 
materialism contends that Life de- 
pends upon a certain combination 
of chemical forces; and if we are 
to look no farther, we must own 
that individual immortality is a 
delusion and a dream. Grant that 
Life is nothing more than what 
materialists urge that it is; are 
we satisfied that the J—the self- 
asserting personality that still ex- 
ists, however much the outward 
form may be mutilated; the un- 
known power that produces will, 
and sets the limbs in action, and 
evolves thought and the language 
of speech,—is equally dependent 
upon certain fixed conditions of 
gases and minerals? Is there not, 
in short, something beyond and 
above all this?—that, in fact, 
which we allude to when we speak 
of the Soul? And therefore, if 
we are convinced of. the hidden 
existence of this strange energy, 
without which human life is point- 
less, shall we be rational if we 
deny that such a thing as this 
mysterious Psychic Force has 
equally a place in Nature, if we 
witness certain phenomena un- 
accountable on any other theory ? 
Some such process of reasoning 
as this was probably in Serjeant 
Cox’s mind when he commenced 
his investigation of the great 
problem, What am I? 

As Serjeant Cox is not a pro- 
fessed surgeon, physician, or ana- 
lytical chemist, there are many 
statements on scientific subjects 
relating to the laws of human ex- 
istence which we may not take as 
unreservedly as if they were pro- 
pounded by a Fergusson or a 
Gull; but, at the same time, we 
may confidently suppose that his 
legal training, and consequent 
habits of accurate thought, and 
experience in weighing testimony, 
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are a tolerable guarantee that he 
would not advance assertions for 
which, if called upon, he could 
not produce authorities; and 
therefore it is impossible his con- 
clusions and speculations are ab- 
solutely valueless. A considerable 
portion of mankind is perpetually 
worrying itself with vague wonders 
as to what is going to happen when 
the touch of death has effectually 
dissolved that condition which we 
call Life. Intent upon the future, 
they neglect the present, or at 
least treat it as unworthy of 
consideration, for the world to 
come is of infinitely greater 
importance than the world that 
is. Two abstract notions are 
presented by  unphilosophical 
religionists—— Heaven and Hell. 
The sole object of man while 
dwelling upon this earth is to 
gain the one and to avoid the 
other. This really means, broadly 
stated, that man’s choice lies be- 
tween eternal happiness and eter- 
nal misery. It is not too much 
to say that, knowing what we do 
of the pains, sorrows, troubles, 
and restless anxieties of this con- 
dition of existence, the contem- 
plation of the latter alternative 
is so frightfully overwhelming in 
the hopeless gloom it visions, that 
man instinctively revolts from it, 
and the great creeds of Christen- 
dom have in their charity reduced 
it to a shadow. The doctrine of 
eternal punishment, salutary as 
theology may find it as an abstract 
term, is not so utterly inevitable 
that theology itself has not found 
a means of escape, and it has ever 
regarded despair of the mercy of 
God as nothing but a sin. The 


vast majority of dogmatic Chris- 
tendom has always held out the 
notion of an intermediate state 
between what we call death and 
the final distribution of immortal 
souls. Serjeant Cox is evidently 
a Christian believer, and there is 














nothing in his theory of departed 
spirits which militates against 
doctrinal theology, if we except 
that gloomy and horrible view of 
the religion of Jesus Christ which 
is generally known as Calvinism. 
His theory should be stated in 
his own words :— 

‘The Soul quits the body in 
shape the same, carrying with it 
the precise intelligence and cha- 
racter it had here. This at 
the first glance surprises us, be- 
cause we are accustomed to contem- 
plate the Soul (if ever we think 
about it at all) as some vague, inde- 
finite thing—a name and nothing 
more. But if we view it calmly and 
sensibly—as a fact and not as a 
fancy—we shall remember what 
the Soul is, if it is at all. My 
soul is merely myself. It is “1” 
that go away from the body, just 
as I throw off a worn-out garment; 
it was “I” who thought, willed, 
felt pain and pleasure, and was 
conscious of my own individuality 
~—that “1” am the same personage 
that I was yesterday. “I” am 
still myself, though I have quitted 
that body to which I was bound 
by links, imperceptible to me in 
this world-life, but now plainly 
discerned. I have new powers 
and new perceptions, because I 
am now constructed of much 
more refined particles than my 
body was made of; I am not 
subject to the laws of gravity, nor 
to the limited range of the organs 
of sense, nor to the notions of 
time consequent upon brain struc- 
ture. But I am, nevertheless, a 
body, a shape, a definite being, 
existing in space, occupying a 
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distinct portion of space, built of 
particles of matter, but subject to 
new conditions in accordance with 
my new qualities, and governed 
by other natural laws than those 
that controlled the coarser frame 
from which I have emerged. I 
am Spirit now. But Spirit is 
only very fine matter, and my 
Spirit body in this new life, fine 
as it is compared with its earth 
body, may be as coarse in com- 
parison with the still more refined 
material into which it may pass 
hereafter, as was the earthly body 
compared with the Spirit body. 
That which seems to me so natu- 
ral now appeared so strange and 
improbable to*me in my former 
existence because I did not suffi- 
ciently comprehend creation ; be- 
cause I measured everything by 
my own standard, and denied 
what my senses could not per- 
ceive, forgetting that there is 
any infinity of creation infinitely 
smaller than anything my sight 
could see, as there is a boundless 
universe of infinitely larger things. 
Keeping these considerations 
steadily in view, it will be easy to 
comprehend how the change may 
be from existence in the body to 
existence without the body, but 
with a more refined structure, 
having extended capacity and 
new powers, with memories of the 
past, the accumulated intelligence 
of the state that has ended, a 
progressive march from this life 
to the new life, and thence on- 
ward, stage by stage, through a 
mighty chain of being, the last 
link of which is Gop.’ 
Free Lanos. 
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THE AFTER-SHADOW. 


ITTLE Bernard, little Bernard, with the shadow on thy brow, 
All the sunshine of thine eyes o’erclouded more than seems thee 


now 
All the joyance of thy spirit as thou feignedst to rejoice, 
And a melancholy softness in the music of thy voice. 


Wearily thine arms entwine me in the fond and long embrace, 
And my feverish lips are chilled against thy cold and pallid face ; 
Wearily thy footstep falleth as thou goest to thy play, 

Till thy playmates, looking on thee, weep and turn another way. 


Little Bernard, languid Bernard, pain and sorrow ne’er were thine: 

Blight of sickness never hurt thee ; aye thine happiness was mine : 

Ne’er couldst mourn thy mother dead, nor pine for love thou hadst not 
known— 

Yet thy life is darkened over with a sorrow not thine own. 


Never couldst thou mark the anguish hidden in thy father’s breast, 
Never learn a look of sadness when his soul was most distrest— 
Nay, thou art th’ unconscious mirror of a twofold sorrow fled ; 
Blended on thy face the misery of the living and the dead. 


Oh, my child, the weary Past, the anxious longings and the fears, 
And the meteor-hopes that failed us, sinking in a flood of tears! 
Oh, my child, the weary Past and all the ills with which we strove ! 
Yes, the shadow on thee is the shadow of a troubled love. 


Cruelly they scorned thy mother she was gently born and bred— 

‘She will bring thee nothing,’ said they, ‘and for love thou mayst not 
wed.’ 

So their wrath was very bitter for the love I would not leave, 

And they said that I was thankless for the care that made me grieve. 


For a season we were happy, tho’ we knew they loved us not, 
Till a dearer joy was given and the cold world was forgot : 

Yet her life grew very weary, and for rest her spirit sighed— 
And they made a decent mourning when thy saintly mother died. 


Surely there is naught so distant but a baneful power may prove ; 

Surely envy, soul of evil, breathes a curse on holy love ; 

Withers in her livid poison all the health that breathes of Heaven 

Let it pass: they can no more; and I have sworn they are forgiven. 
* * > > > 7 


Little Bernard, little Bernard, leave thy fellows at their play ; 

Well they love thee, little Bernard, but thou canst not make them gay ; 
Well they love thy gentle manner, well they love thy solemn face, 

But they love for very pity of a thing they cannot trace. 


’Tis not good that thought and sorrow mingle ever in their mirth— 
Come then, child, and I will teach thee something of the magic earth ; 
Something of the shade and sunshine, and the voices of the waves, 
And the winds that kiss the morn, or sob beside forgotten graves. 


Thou shalt linger in the twilight, gazing on the painted air ; 

Read the secrets of the moonbeam, what the falling stars declare ; 
Thou shalt learn the mystic anthems chanted thro’ the sylvan light— 
And thy soul shall all be flooded with the music of the night. 


I will tell thee, little Bernard, something of a love divine 

Till thy mother’s joyous spirit sees its image thrown on thine ; 
Till the shadow on thy brow be lustrous, and thy golden head 
Haloed with the blended blessings of the living and the dead. 
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. 00 LATE’ is a novel without 
either plot or purpose, and 
what is worse, it is a bad imitation 
of something that has gone before. 
Other authors have depicted the 
despair of a wife on the discovery 
that her husband has only married 
her out of pique at his betrayal by 
another woman, driving her to 
leave him; but it has been re- 
served for Mrs. Newman to ask her 
readers to believe in the goodness 
and purity of a girl who can keep 
up the transparent subterfuge of 
her death in order to enable the 
man she loves to commit the sin of 
going through the empty ceremony 
of marriage with his former love. 
The quiet and self-satisfied 
manner, too, in which, on the 
second wife (if we may call her 
so) leaving Lyford for another 
lover, the pure-minded Margaret 
and himself fall into each other’s 
arms again as though everything 
was just as it should be, inspires us 
with the greatest disgust for both 
of them. This picture of forced 
and false morality is more sickening 
to contemplate than the most open 
crime, and one scarcely knows 
which to dislike most of the three 
characters—the weak-minded hus- 
band, the foolish wife, or the in- 
triguing lady-love. Mrs. Newman, 
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too, is not sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the etiquette of 
society to write about it. Baro- 
nets’ wives are not entitled to use 
their husbands’ Christian names, 
even though there should be a 
dowager in the case. Bad taste, 
indeed, abounds throughout these 
volumes, but the worst of all is 
founding an excuse for Margaret’s 
unpardonable abandonment of home 
and husband on words too sacred 
to be repeated in a review. If we 
are to be compelled to read trashy 
and immoral stories, let us have 
no mixing of the sublime with 
the ridiculous. It turns folly into 
profanity. 
+ >. * 7” 

Mr. T. T. Cooper’s book contains 
an interesting account of a journey 
made in an attempt to penetrate 
Thibet from Assam to open new 
routes for commerce. It appears 
that ‘for many centuries China 
has supplied Thibet with six or 
eight million pounds of block tea 
annually. This article being a 
necessary of life to the Thibetans, 
the Chinese government, who hold 
the wholesale monopoly of the ex- 
port tea trade, have granted the 
retail monopoly to the Lama 
priests, who by this means hold 
the lay population of Thibet at 
their mercy. Thus the Chinese 
protect their tea trade, and the 
Lama priests their religious and 
political influence over the Thi- 
betans.’ 

It was to try, then, by means of 
establishing commercial intercourse 
between the Europeans of Assam 
(‘that tea garden of India’) and 
the people of Thibet to overthrow 
at once the trade of China and the 
priestcraft of Lamanism, that Mr. 
Cooper set out upon his journey, 
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which was soon interrupted by 
incarceration in a Chinese prison. 
On his liberation, however, he at- 
tempted to attack Thibet on the 
side of Assam; and it is his ad- 
ventures on the way that form the 
staple contents of this interesting 
volume. On account of the im- 
passability of the road, Mr. Cooper 
was unable to effect his object of 
establishing British commerce with 
Thibet ; but he held a friendly and 
satisfactory interview with the 
Mejus chiefs, and hopes still to see 
that which would be so much 
profit to the revenues of England 
accomplished. Meanwhile, his nar- 
rative treats of the natural history, 
sport, native customs, scenery, and 
ceremonials of the places through 
which he passed, in a lively and 
graphic manner which cannot fail 
to make it interesting to his readers. 
* . > . . 

The first volume of ‘ The Poeti- 
cal Works of Robert Buchanan,’ 
comprising his ‘ Ballads and Ro- 


mances’ and ‘ Ballads and Poems 
of Life,’ and ornamented with a 
portrait of the author, finely en- 
graved, is got up in a manner 
worthy of itself. We have noticed 
before the very artistic and appro- 
priate bindings in which Messrs. 
H. King and Co. generally issue 
their publications; and the pre- 
sent poems, with ‘ Home Songs for 
Quiet Hours,’ a collection of sacred 
poems, by the compiler of the 
‘ Lyra Anglicana,’ are only two 
more evidences of the fact. ‘ Songs 
for Music’ may be very appropriate 
to the purpose for which they were 
written, but they were hardly 
worth the trouble of putting into 
print. The words of ballads are 
seldom of much merit, and these 
are by no means above the average, 
though thename of Gatty, which has 
for some time past been associated 
with some of our sweetest English 
ballads, lends them an interest 
which they would not otherwise 
possess. 
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